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THE EXMOOR HORNED SHEEP 


R. M. BELL 


A flock of this very ancient breed was imported a few years ago 
by Mr John V. Rodmore of Bruce Co, Ontario, who is well pleased 
with their behavior on this side of the Atlantic. He finds them 
very hardy and prolific. They lamb very early without any 
trouble, are good mothers, very quiet, and make very fat lambs. 
He feels sure that the Exmoor cross on the flocks of this country 
would be excellent. They have plump, barrel-like forms, short 
legs, white fleeces and faces, and horns curling downward end out- 
ward, quite like the Merino and Dorset. The wool is sometimes 
called long, though it is rather a middle wool of the very best grade, 
The Exmoor sheep 
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supply the family with milk, butter and cream. One man can 
plant what few crops are put in and take care of the sheep, with an 
extra man at harvest and at lambing time, when some one should 
be with the ewes night and day, to give any needed assistance. 

The barns or sheds should be made tight and dry, and warm if 
early winter lambs are to be raised. A sheep will stand much cold _ 
if the air is still, but a draft and dampness are injurious to them 
Inclose the sheds on all sides, and put several windows in the south 
side for light and warmth. Sheep like the sunshine, and enjoy sun- 
ning themselves as much as do fowls. If possible, the water should 
be conveyed to them in the stables, where they can have it before 
them all the time. The water must be pure and the boxes or 
troughs kept free from dirt and filth. Sheep can livé a long time 

without water, but 





derives its name from 
the districts in the 
northern and western 
parts of Devonshire, 
England, where they 
are chiefly found. 
This section of the] 
country is known as 
the Exmoor hills, and 
sometimes called Ex-; ~ 
moor forests. The | 

country in which they 
are raised is generally 
overcharged with 
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water after the au- eT ny 
tumnal rains, yet this | +") } 
breed sustains the nig 


chill of the wet My My, LY 
ground even in the}’ é 
infant state, without] 4+ 
becoming subject to We 
foot rot, which has | 
proved fatal to some 





4 they thrive better 
with plenty of it, and 
will drink several 
times a day when it is 
betore them. In the 
end it will be econo- 
my to give them 
plenty of water and 
where they don’t have 
#, to go out in the snow 
} and cold to get it. On 
clear, fair days the 
sheep may be let out 
in the yards, but dur- 
ing high winds and 
storms they should 
always be_ kept 
/} housed. The tillable 
| land of most of these 
hill farms is in a 
worn-out condition, 
and it will not pro- 
duce much until the 








other kinds that have 
been attemptec to be 
introduced, and even 
to crosses. Their summer pasture is scanty, and their winter food 
consists chiefly in what they can pick up in ranging over extensive 
tracts of pasturage, with the assistance, in the severity of extremely 
bad weather, of a little indifferent hay made from the coarse herb- 
age of the moors, and perhaps occasionally a small supply of tur- 
nips. Because no other breed can stand such treatment probably 
explains why it is that the record of this breed is traceable for 500 
years without a mistake and with almost the same individualities 
and qualities it has to-day. Indeed, the breed runs back so far that 
neither history nor tradition casts any light upon its origin. 





THE MOST PROFITABLE CROP FOR OUR HILL FARMS 


EDWIN C. POWELL, NEW YORK 

The hill farms of the Middle states can be reclaimed easier with 
sheep, and with more profit, than in any other way. Land can be 
bought at a low figure, and from 100 to 500 sheep put on the place, 
according to the size of it. The place should be inclosed with a 
barbed-wire fence of five or six strands, the three lower ones six 
inches apart, strung tightly upon good posts set one rod apart, 
which will keep the sheep in and the dogs out. A few acres of till- 
able and mowing land should also be fenced in, on which to raise 
some grain and cut some hay. A rotation of corn, oats and clover 
will give the best results and be found the most profitabie. Two 
horses will do all the work necessary on such a farm, and two cows 
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fertility is restored. 
Cover thickly as much 
land as possible with 
the manure made in the winter, and plant it to corn. Plow as 
much more and sow it to peas and oats, and cut what grass you can 
on the meadows. If you can spare it, plow under the oats and peas 
before they ripen, and sow to buckwheat; plow this under and sow 
to rye. If you must have the oats and peas to feed, cut them at the 
proper time and put inacrop of rye. Harvest the corn and put it 
in the silo, if you have one; if not, cure and husk it and feed the 
whole corn shelled, cutting and steaming the stalks for the sheep 
and other stock. The next spring sow a crop of oats on the corn 
stubble and seed heavily with clover; plow under the rye when it 
is well up, and plant to corn. The winter’s manure may be used 
partly on the land for corn and partly on a piece of old land to be 
planted to oats and peas as in the year previous, and the same rota- 
tion followed. This rotation will be under full headway the third 

year. One piece will be in clover, which will yield two cuts, and be 
followed with corn. A second piece will be in oats seeded with 
clover, and a third piece will be in corn, to be followed by oats. 
All the manure should be placed on the ground for corn, unless 
some is wanted for the pastures or a piece of natural meadow. By 
this system of rotation all the tillable land can be brought up to a 
fair state of productiveness in three years. The pastures will be 
improved by the sheep on them,—especially when grain is fed. The 
expense of conducting such a farm, after the first outlay fordand, 
fencing, stock and a few tools, will be very small. But little labor 
being required, the question of hired help is nearly or quite solved. 










































































AN ATTRACTIVE ENTRANCE TO A FARM 


There are many good reasons for attempting to beautify the 
grounds about one’s premises, be it farm, village or city home. 
There are especially good reasons why such an attempt should be 
made on the farm, for here nature is very willing to aid one in the 
attempt. Besides, if more efforts were made to make the country 
home attractive, there would be less complaint that the children 
will not stay upon the farm. It only requires some taste and a little 
work occasionally to fix up a country home so that it will be won- 
derfully attractive. A step in this direction is the making of an 
attractive entrance road, as one always notes this first on approach- 





VIEW OF TASTEFUL FARM APPROACH 


ing aplace. The sketch accompanying this shows how easily a hand- 
some, artistic entrance can be made. It calls for a hedge along the 
front and two cobblestone posts, one on either side of the driveway. 
Such posts can be built of round field stones. A little cement and 
lime is all the necessary expense, for one ought to be expert enough 
to lay the stone up himself, smoothness not being a desired charac- 
teristic. Let the hedge end against these posts and let there be some 
shrubbery and trees growing just inside the entrance. The driveway 
ought to enter on a curve, as the effect is in this way greatly ‘hight- 
ened. Let this roadway be slightly rounded to prevent wash from 
rains. If itis desired that means be provided for closing this entrance 
occasionally, provision can be made for stretching two heavy iron 
chains from post to post, staples being inserted in the posts as th 
stones are laid. 





Notes on Tuberculin and Tuberculosis.—Prof Nocard of the veter- 
inary school at Alfort, France, has just published an exhaustive 
and authoritative work on tuberculosis in all domestic animals. He 
values tuberculin highly as a diagnostic, but considers that treat- 
ment of the disease in animals is in an experimental stage. 

At the late veterinary congress at Buda-Pesth, Dr Bang reported 
nine per cent of post-mortems failing to confirm the tuberculin 
diagnosis in 800 cases; some diseased animals failed to respond to 
the test, even if repeated after a year.- Hess of Berne declared 
tuberculin attended with danger to health of cattle; the worst objec- 
tion to its use is its tendency to produce fresh recurrences of disease 
of an acute type, while otherwise it would remain latent in chalky 
centers; in advanced disease the test is not reliable. Nocard and 
Bang replied that tuberculin was harmless, or nearly so. But Bang 
does not advise the slaughter of slightly tuberculous cows, as they 
may recover; he has often found small and perfectly calcified 
tubercles in aged cows. The calf is always born healthy when the 
cow is but slightly affected, and he would permit such cows to breed. 

Dr Jonathan Wright of Brooklyn, in a paper to the American 
laryngological association, criticised the high contagionists, re- 
ferred to milk-fed children of the well-to-do, who don’t have tuber- 
culosis, while poor children who can’t get milk are consumptive; he 
believed danger of infection from this or other sources of bacilli was 
exaggerated, and that autopsies of human bodies frequently show 
indications of consumption that has been wholly recovered from. 





Deep Ditches and moles caused by grading, and excavating for 
other purposes, are common on both sides of many country roads. 
Years ago deep ditches were necessary to carry off surplus water. 
With the common use of tile, these are now superfluous and should 
be leveled as much as possible so that the roadsides can be mowed 
readily with a machine. In a few instances it may be best to leave 
a shallow ditch, but have its sides slope gradually. Seed all the 
roadsides to grass. They will then have to be cut but once each 
season and will yield considerable hay, instead of being a hotbed 
for weed seed production. 


The Best Chemical Dehorner is caustic potash, to be had in sticks 
for a few cents at any druggist’s. When the calf isa few days old 
clip off the hair over the horn button, moisten one end of the caustic 
(hold the other end wrapped in paper) and rub it on the button until 
the skin is very red and highly inflamed. When the scab comes off, 
if the least trace of the horn nut remains, repeat the application. 
Put the caustic only on the nut or button, as it burns intensely. 
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THE FARM 
A NEW USE FOR HORSES 


FORDHAM 


At the county seat of Highland county, Ohio, there are monthly 
stock sales, where every kind of farm animal may be sold. At the 
last sale some gypsy traders drove in 28 head of broken-down, 
wind-broken, string-halted, spavined, hoof-bruised, blind and 
wretched beasts, and the lot was sold to one Dolch, engaged in 
making fertilizers. He bought the month before 19 head for $32. 
It should. be said for the county that very few of these horses were 
natives. Most of them were what are called plains horses,—bred 
on the western ranches. The hides of these beasts are worth to the 
buyer $3.25, and the bones, grease and tankage as much more. He 
is deserving of a good profit for ridding the state of such uncanny 
brutes, and putting their carcasses to some good use. Are we to 
pity the ranchmen and farmers who breed such scrubs, or must we 
denounce them as unworthy sons of the soil, and a disgrace to a 
land that has the climate, soil and feed which can produce the best 
horses in the world? How much has the trolley car to do with the 
degradation of the horse, that his price is less than that of the ox or 
hog? The price of choice saddle and carriage horses is yet high, 
and so long as men love display and comfort, the handsome saddle 
and carriage horse will bring a price that will pay the skill of the 
breeder and trainer and the outlay of the farmer. Good horses are 
vet profitable. Scrubs never were, and now the trolley and its possi- 
bilities are sending his carcass to the tank and his hide to the tannery. 





Bank Forcing House.—The accompanying illustration shows a 
plan for securing a maximum of warmth at the least possible ex- 
penditure of internal 
heat. Such a house 
is, moreover, cheap- 
ly built wherever 
loose stones are 
abundant , whether 
the stones be irregu- 
larly faced, or sim- 
ply rounded cobble- 
stones. A cut is 
made into the bank 
and the wall laid up 
° in cement, or cement 

and lime. The rear 
and end walls should -have a tile drain laid just outside of their 
base, coming out upon the surface at the front. The rear wall 
should rise a little above the ground, which should be graded a trifle 
higher in the middle at the rear than at the ends, to turn aside the 
surface water. The tile drain wiil take care of all water that soaks 
down through the ground. The wall in front is extended a little 
beyond either end of the building to retain a full bank of earth 
against the end walls. The interior arrangement will, of course, 
be similar to any single-roofed forcing house. 
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BANK FORCING HOUSE 


Irrigation Has Come to Stay, because it isa success. It has al- 
ready gladdened the heart and brightened the pathway of many a 
western farmer. It means a sure living, and a competence in the 
future. With the introduction of fish culture on your farm in con- 
nection with your irrigation plant, those desirable results will come 
quicker, It will not only add to the beautified home, surrounded 
by groves, orchards, vineyards and gardens, which the transcendent 
power and influence of water will make possible, but it will ena- 
ble you to raise fish and bring a new food to your table—a change of 
diet which in all ages and climes has proved beneficial to the hu- 
man family. Do not delay, for delays are dangerous. Build your 
ponds and reservoirs,dam the draws, corral the springs and 
creeks. Keep the live stock away from the reservoir and keep the 
water fresh, and you will have a wonderful start towards bettering 
your condition as a progressive farmer.—{John H. Churchill, Kansas. 


Cut Corn Fodder and Silage.—A subscriber writes that he has fed 
silage successfully for four years. In cold weather it is a warm, 
nourishing feed. He has also fed shock fodder, cut on the same 
machine used for cutting ensilage. This feed, after being run 
through the machine, will be eaten up clean. If some of the poor- 
est parts are rejected, mix with them a little bran or ground feed, 
and they will be eaten also. ‘ 


Southdown breed surpasses every other are as follows: A good and 
quick return for food consumed and the conversion of the same 
into the highest-priced product. The fact that the flesh of the 
Southdown is the finest grained and the best flavored, accounts for 
the great demand for it. 
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CAMPBELL’S EARLY GRAPE 


Ever since the introduction of the Concord, which has marked 
the most important epoch in the development of native American 
grapes, innumerable seedlings have been raised from it, with the 
hope of improving upon their parent. Many of these have become 
standard varieties of the present day, and yet none of them is quite 
free from one or more objections. Campbell’s Early, of which we 
present here- 
with an excel- 
lent life-size 
engraving, is 


the most re- 
cent competi- 
tor in this 
class. It orig- 


inated with 
George W. 
Campbell of 
Ohio, and is 
a seedling 
of Moore’s 
Early, a seedling of 
Concord. When we 
first saw the grape, at 
the meeting of the 
American Pomological Society at 
Washington, D C, we became at once 
so favorably impressed with its good 
qualities that we predicted for it a 
grand future. We are, therefore, 
pleased to learn that so soon as a 
sufficient stock of it has been raised it will be offered for sale 
by George .S. Josselyn, in whose hands the entire stock has been 
placed by the originator. It is described as earlier than Moore’s 
Early, with' no tendency to shell off or fall from the stem, as it 
can remain on the vine from four to six weeks after ripening. It is 
free from foxiness and has a delicious and sprightly flavor, far 
superior to that of the Concord. Its growth and foliage are all that 
can be desired, the leaf being thicker than that of the Concord. 
The skin is thin but tenacious; the pulp has no acidity, is a little 
mealy, and sweet from the skin to the center, and the seeds part 













CAMPBELL’S EARLY 
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readily from the pulp. From what we have seen of this new grape 
we consider it a decided improvement over the Concord, to which 
it will no doubt become a strong competitor after its introduction. 


THE TEN BEST-FLAVORED GRAPES 


T. F. LONGNECKER, OHIO 








The ten best-flavored grapes were named by Mr E. P. Powell in 
these columns some months since: Iona, Brighton, Goethe, 
Herbert, Worden, Jefferson, Gaertner, Niagara 
Delaware and Eldorado. But when we speak of 
grapes, are there not other qualifications besides 
flavor to be considered, such as hardiness, relia- 
bility, ete? Some of the defects that would mili- 
tate against all of these varieties being classified 







as best are as follows: Jona—Severe 
winters injure buds, subject to mil- 
dew, requires special culture, requires 
too long a season for ripening, and in 
field culture does not ripen uniformly. 
Brighton, Jefferson and Goethe, like 
most crosses with foreign varieties, require especial care, 
and unless one has had considerable experience with 
grapes, he gets very meager returns for the labor put 
upon them. I know thatif I attempt to name the best 
grapes for general cultivation I shall draw upon myself 
criticism, but as it may be beneficial to readers, I will 
incur the criticism: Black—Worden, Herbert, Concord, Clinton. 
White—Niagara and Coleraine. Red—Brighton, Woodruff Red, Del- 
aware and Catawba. This makes ten, but there should be another 
added—the Jefferson. The Clinton is included because it is one of 
the best for culinary purposes, and it can be left on the vines until 
Thanksgiving. Its flavor is improved by frosts, and after all others 
are gone it tastes very good to most persons. In fact, to eat Clinton 
grapes from the vines the latter part of October and in November, 
when other grapes are gone, gives as much pleasure as to eat lux 
cious Brightons and Jeffersons when other varieties are abundant. 
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MARKET PRICES OF FEEDS COMPARED TO THEIR VALUE 
SECOND ARTICLE—BY HERBERT MYRICK 

At current market prices for the considerable variety of feeds 
under discussion, the digestible protein and fat they contain cost 
the farmer of the middle states an average of about 2c per lb, while 
the digestible sugar and starch (carbohydrates) cost about lec. 
This is the basis employed in reckoning in money the feeding values 
stated in the table used in our first article,* and reprinted below. 
Owing to the difference in composition and market price, this feed- 
ing value differs widely from the commercial price, or what the 
feed costs to buy. In other words, the market price of feeds bears 
no necessary relation to their value as food or as fertilizer. 

Hence the importance of understanding this matter, so that 
when you buy feeds you may get the most for your money. For 
instance, if corn meal can be bought at the same price as good tim- 
othy hay (and it can), the farmer will buy the meal, because it 
contains about 1500 lbs of digestible nutrients to the ton, against 
about 850 Ibs in a ton of timothy hay. The proportion of protein 
in the meal is also three times as much as in the hay, and its esti- 
mated feeding value is negrly $17 a ton, against some $10 as the 
value of the nutrients in a ton of the hay, but there is no material 
difference in the manurial value of the two articles. Or, if we 
allow 2c per lb as the value of the fat and oil, and Ic per lb for 
sugar and starch, the protein in hay/at $17 a ton costs over thirteen 
cents per pound, while in corn meal, at the same price per ton, pro- 
tein costs only one cent per pound. Or, as the table below shows, 
the best gluten meals furnish protein at as low or lower prices. 

The standard valuation of sugar, starch and fat applied to these 
nutrients in whole corn, amounts to more than the current New 
York quotation (around 88c per bu), so that protein in whole corn 
at that price costs nothing, compared to other feeds. Thesame is 
true of corn-and-oats feed. Yet the farmer would not get as much 
benefit from the whole corn—at least if fed to cows—as he would 
from the corn meal. That is to say, the feeding effect in actual 
practice of different meals or grains is quite apart from their mar- 
ket price, and may or may not bear a close relation to their esti- 
mated feeding value expressed in money. 

The manurial value of feeds has also to be considered in buying 
feeds. The corn by-products contain very little ash, and therefore 
but a small quantity of phosphoric acid and potash, but are rich in 
nitrogen. Brans and whole grains are quite the opposite, while 
cottonseed meal contains as much nitrogen as any of the by-prod- 
ucts, and fully as much phosphoric acid and potash as wheat bran. 
The table in our tirst article* gave the fertilizer constituents in 
detail, and the manurial value was got by calculating nitrogen to be 
worth 15c, phosphorie acid 5c, and potash 4c per lb; they cost rather 
more than these figures in commercial fertilizers. It is problemati- 
cal how much of these fertilizing ingredients is got back in the 
manure as it is cared for on the average farm. We know in a gen- 
eral way that three-quarters of these elements in the food con- 
sumed are voided in the sutid and liquid excrement. The nitrogen 
is mainly voided in the urine, much of which is lost by leaching 
and evaporating, unless carefully husbanded with absorbents. 
Therefore we add to the estimated feeding value only one-half of 
the estimated manurial value, to express in money the total value 
of these feeds. Good farmers, who care for manure to the best 
advantage and use it most wisely, may get onto the land more than 
one-half in quantity and value of the fertilizing ingredients in the 
food consumed. 

Present wholesale market prices, as quoted in the table, may bes 
above or below what farmers have to pay; the retail or Jocal price 
depends upon many circumstances. Wholesale values may also go 
up or down during the next few months, but the basis of valuation 

* We have prepared with painstaking care a colored chart that makes 
perfectly clear the principies of stock feeding. It takes up about 100 crops 
in their green and dry state, also when ground or their by-products, and 
shows how much animal food and plant food each contains, how much of it 
is digestible, and its feeding and manurial value. How to combine these 
feeds for the best results, and how much to feed different kinds of stock, is 
also set forth so that anyone can apply this most valuable information. 
The tables, explanations and rations given are all stated so simply that any 
farmer may use them, but to make the facts still plainer the composition of 
the leading erops and feeds is printed in colors on the chart, so that the 
matter can be understood at a glanee. The colored chart is printed on 
stout paper suitable for hanging on the wall with or without a frame, and 
is 16 inches wide by 22 inches TWteh. It will be mailed in a heavy board 
tube, to prevent injury in transit, for the nominal sum of 25c. Address all 
orders to the Orange Judd Company at this office. 

The firstarticle in this series, published week before last, treated on 
present remarkabie conditions in the feed trade, described the processes 
of manufacture of the principal by-products, and: contained an original 
table (with explanations) showing the feeding and manurial value of the 
principal by-products compared to the whole grain and to hay. That issue 
will be sent to any address for 5e. My third article will treat of the points 
to be observed in feeding these by-products to cattle, hogs, sheep and 
horses, and of their feeding effect, irrespective of their cost or “valuation.” 


will remain fixed. Therefore farmers everywhere may readily 
compare the cost or local price of these feeds with their valuation. 
Thus the gluten meals can be bought cheaper near the mills where 
produced than a thousand miles away, cottonseed meal is $2 to $5 
cheaper in the south than at the north or west, but their composi- 
tion is practically the same, and therefore their comparative feed- 
ing and manurial value is not altered for any section of the country. 
COST AND VALUATION OF FEEDS COMPARED 

In this table, the current wholesale market prices per ton of 2000 lbs, 
delivered at points taking New York city freight rates, are given in the first 
column. Allowing the digestible sugar and starch in each feed to be worth 
le per 1b and the digestible fat 2c per Ib, the cost in cents per lb of digesti- 
ble protein at the price per ton quoted on each feed is given in the second 
column. The “estimated valuation” as feed and as manure is added for 
each food, also their total valuation as explained in the text. The com- 
position of these stuffs was fully set forth in the elaborate table in the first 
article of this series, printed week before last. 


Wholesale Protein oa" Valuation’—-— 

price costs in money per ton 
perton per lb (cts) Feeding Manurial Total 
Corn, $13.28 —0 $17.72 = $ 6.48 $20.96 
VOats, 15.16 11 16.72 7.50 20.47 
Wheat, 21.67 4.1 17.46 8.46 21.69 
Barley, 20.83 4d 16.52 5.70 19.37 
Hay, No 1 timothy, 17.00 13.2 10.48 5.03 12.99 
Corn meal, 15.50 0.9 16.98 5.69 19.82 
Wheat bran, 15.00 2.5 13.76 12.19 19.85 
Cottonseed meal, 19.00 1.4 23.22 24.03 35.23 
Linseed meal, old process, 19.50 1.7 20.90 19.05 30.42 
= “ new process, 19.00 1.8 20.00 20.28 30.14 
Cleveland linseed meal, 19.00 1.4 21.40 20.28 31.54 
Grain gluten feed, 18.50 1.1 23.48 15.14 31.05 
Atlas gluten meal, 15.50 0.3 26.54 16.26 34.67 
Cream gluten meal, 19.00 1.0 25.64 19.05 35.16 
Buffalo gluten feed, 18.50 1.2 22.42 11.49 28.16 
Chicago gluten meal, 19.00 1.1 25.32 16.63 33.63 
- maize feed, 15.00 0.6 20.90 11.81 26.80 
Hudnut hominy feed, 14.50 0.3 17.44 6.26 20.57 
Corn-and-oat feed, 16.75 -) 20.76 8.42 24.04 
Peoria gluten feed, 19.00 12 22.24 11.81 28.19 
Quaker chop, 14.75 0.3 19.92 9.95 24.87 
Brewers’ grains, wet, 5.00 3.1 4.06 3.02 5.57 
- - dry, 14.00 1.6 15.06 11.96 21.04 





FEED FOR PIGS 


A. SELLE, WISCONSIN 


Cows and hogs go well together. Following after the cattle and 
consuming the skimmilk produces an animal well adapted for breed- 
ing purposes. The tendency of corn-fed hogs is toward a fineness of 
bone and weakness of the muscular system. Milk and clover coun- 
teract this bad effect. By using the proper foods two litters a year 
can be had from each sow. Wean the pigs when six to eight weeks 
old, and feed middlings or cornmeal and skimmilk. Many farm- 
ers do not think it is profitable to raise two litters a year, but if the 
pigs are fed milk in winter itis good practice. Of course a dry 
warm stable is necessary to get best results. 

While milk is the best single food for hogs I prefer to use it 
with other feed. Why favorable results are obtained, [ can- 
not say, unless it be that ordinary hog feed is too concentrated, and 
milk acting as a diluent increases its value. I have always fed my 
milk after it has clabbered,although other good feeders use it sweet. 
In summer it will curdle in 38 to 40 hours. In winter add warm water 
or place it near the stove. Clabbered milk if fed alone and too lib- 
erally forms lumps. This may be prevented by stirring thoroughly 
before feeding, or pouring from one vessel to another. The safest 
and most profitable method is to mix the milk with an equal quan- 
tity of middlings or cornmeal. This will doaway with the dan- 
ger from lumps. If the pigs are not being crowded for fattening, 
add some cut clover hay. . 

Hogs to be raised profitably must be ready for butchering at 8 
or 10 months. If the pigs have a good pasture after being wean- 
ed, and are kept in good condition by giving skimmilk and mill 
feed, a weight of 250 to 300 lbs can easily be obtained at the above- 
mentioned age. With young animals a bushel of corn will ordi- 
narily produce an increase of 8 to i2 Iba of pork. Even -better 
results will be obtained if skimmilk is fed at the beginning of the 
fattening period, and the meat will have a more delicate flavor. 
Among the wealthier classes there are many who are willing to 
pay an extra centa pound for pork produced under the proper 
conditions and put up in an attractive manner. It pays to cater to 
this demand. 





Feeding Linseed Oil to fattening steers is the novel suggestion 
made because oil is so cheap. Dr Voelcker experimented with this 
oil, giving 4 to 3 pint daily toeach bullock, buf the animals made no 
gain. When given enough more linseed cake to supply an extra 4 
pint of oil, they gained nearly 2 Ibs daily. Moral: Feed linseed 
meal as freely as the animal will thrive upon it. 





Wheat and Corn, half and half, was the best grain feed for hogs 
at the Illinois experiment station, wheat alone next, and corn 
alone third, all being fed dry. 












BIRCHEN GAME FOWLS 


H. 8. BABCOCK 


At the last revision of the American Standard of Perfection 
there was recognized a new variety of Games, under the name of 
Birchen. This variety, though new to the Standard, is by no means 
new in fact, for it has existed for many years, but has been but 
little bred. In the past few years interest has been revived or 
created in it in England, and has been awakened in this country. 

With the shape common to all exhibition Games,—long legs 
and neck, broad shoulders and compact body, described by one 
who didn’t admire Games as like a pair of tongs, the body being rep- 
resented by the brass ball in the handle of the tongs,—it has a hand- 
some scheme of color in black and white. The cock should have a 
silvery white head, a silvery white hackle,—each feather narrowly 
striped with black,—a white back, a black breast beautifully laced 
with white, wings that are a combination of black and white, and 
a black tail. The beak is very dark, the eyes black or nearly so. 
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atttempt to produce a new variety. It is quicker and cheaper to 
purchase it already made, But there are always some minds which 
delight in the manipulation of old varieties for the sake of produc- 
ing new, and to them we owe the new combinations in color or 
figure which delight the eye. 

Game fowls—especially exhibition Games—are not generally 
included in the list of practical fowls, but they are really very good 
layers of most excellent eggs, and are, despite their long shanks, 
most excellent fowls for the table. “Their bodies are plump and 
meaty and the flesh is exceedingly fine in grain and delicious in 
flavor. Exhibition Games are better practical fowls than they are 
given credit for, and the Birchen is one of the most useful. 





FORCING HYACINTHS IN POTS 


Cc. L. ALLEN 


For pot culture, the bulbs should be planted as soon as_ received 
a single bulb in a five-inch pot, the top of the bulb to be just below 





and the unfeathered 
skin about the head 
of a dark purplish 
tint. The hen is 
described as_ black 
all over except head 
and neck, which are 
colored like the h 
cock, but the speci- aula 

mens which have 1 allt 

been shown at some " We ilitl 
of our exhibitions | |i li) 
had a laced breast _ }}j!!|! Hi i Mh 
like the cock. This — [i)ii/lj/l/l\)' ull 
would seem the Hay AMI 
proper and correct 
thing, for the Brown 
Red Game is the 
counterpart of this 
fowl save the lemon 
lacing has been 
chunged to white, 
and the Brown Red 
hen has a laced. 
breast. Consistency 
would require these 
two varieties to be 
alike throughout, 
save the color of the 
lacing, the one hav- 
ing lemon, the other 
white. It really 
looks as if the Birch- 
en Game was des- 
tined to be quite 
popular in this coun- 
try. The combina- 
tion of black and 
white seems to strike 
the American fancy \ SN WES ia: Wert ‘ ? 
more strongly than ' mo; \ ‘ 
the- combination of ig \\ 
black and yellow. oy 
This will be found geton 
to be the case in the on 
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the level of the rim 
of the pot. The soil 
should be rich, and 
it matters little 
whether it is loamy 
or sandy, for they 

t will thrive in either. 
mi Let the soil be as 
lav light or as loose as 
i possible under the 
bulb, in order that 
the roots shall have 
on obstructions to 
their growth. Ifthe 
soil is hard packed 
inder the bulbs the 
roots will lift the 
bulbs out, and they 
cannot be replaced 
without great inju- 
ry. After potting 
the bulbs, plunge the 
pots in any conven- 
ient out-of-the-way 
place, and cover 
with soil, coal ashes 
or almost anything 
that will keep them 
dark and cool on top. 
They will get suffi- 
cient heat from be- 
neath to perfect root 
growth, which is 
essential to their per- 
fect flowering. Over 
this covering, coarse 
Inanure, leaves or 
boughs should be 
placed, sufficient to 
exclude frost, in 
order that the pots 
can be taken out 
without injury as 
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Duckwing Games, 
the Silvers outrank- 
ing the Goldens in popularity. Given the same size, the Silver Grey 
Dorkings would lead the colored. The Silver Wyandotte seems to 
be more popular than the Golden. And so on throughout the list, 
the black and white birds catch the American taste. Although the 
Brown Red Game has never been very popular,—never so popular 
as its merits deserved,—this meed not prevent its more taking 
relation from achieving popularity. 

Birchens were produced originally by a cross of the Silver 
Duckwing and the Brown Red, the Dueckwing being used to effect 
the change in the color of the hackle and outer lacing. This cross, 
however, usually gives more lacing than is required or desired, and 
a return to the Brown Red is made to get rid of the extra lacing. 
It is by no means an easy thing to produce a new variety, and 
though every step should be indicated, the patience necessary for 
the undertaking could not be supplied to the experimenter. He 
must furnish that very important element himself. Ordinarily, 
except to the one who likes this kind of work, it does not pay to 


TYPICAL BIRCHEN GAMES 





Hp oll ye wanted. In this 
Sle position they should 
be left until the mid- 


dle of December, by 
which time they will have made considerable top-growth. Then 
bring into the conservatory or living room any desired number of 
pots, water thoroughly and give them as light a situation as _possi- 
ble, with as low a temperature as the living room will afford, secure 
however against frost at night. As the plants advance in growth, 
give them a warmer and sunny situation, and in six weeks from the 
time they are brought in, their flowers will be fully developed. At 
this period it is much better to keep them from the sun and as cool 
as possible, in order to keep them longer in flower. The hyacinth 
is one of the few flowers that can be grown in a room without sun; 
they do better with it, but will bloom very well without, and can be 
selected for windows where other plants will not perfect their 
flowers. 





The Garber Pear is highly spoken of by Judge Samuel Miller of 
Bluffton, Mo. On Sept 6 they were nearly all gathered. , Some sea- 
sons they have been sold for $3 per bu. It is a fair table fruit, and 
first-class for preserving, canning or jelly. 
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That new insecticide ‘‘raupenleim,’’ or Ger- 
man insect lime, is proving wonderfully use- 
ful and effective in combating a wide variety 
of insect pests. The main objec tion to it is 
the cost, but this has been met by an Ameri- 
can imitation called ‘‘dendrolene’’ that is 
much cheaper and apparently quite as effect- 
ive. The New Jersey experiment station 
deserves the credit of introducing and testing 
these new compounds, which are fully describ- 
ed in its forthcoming bulletin No 111. That 
Fg So will be sent to our readers who ap- 
ply f a it to Prof John B. Smith, New Bruns- 
wick, N J, and we advise all to do so. 





A bold proposition is that of free electric 
roads all over the country, which is cham- 
pioned by Martin Dodge of Ohio. Much can be 
said in favor of this policy. Certain it is thata 
road of steel rails that will accommodate elec- 
tric cars and other vehicles in many sections of 
the country can be built more cheaply than any 
other style of road. The truth is, this whole 
electric road business is being exploited just 
as the steam railroads were financiered 20 and 
30 years ago. The figure mentioned by Mr 
Dodge, $5000 per mile, will not only build 
but will equip electric roads in rural districts 
with both power and rolling stock. This good 
road problem is one of the issues of the hour. 

ES 

Wheat prices drag wearily and its friends 
are still looking for the dawn. This may be 
nearer than now apparent. Certainly there 
1s nothing in the statistical position to war- 
rant a belief in lower prices, and the market 
has for a long time been in a position so con- 
valescent in character that an improvement is 
in order when natural intluences are allowed 
to hold sway. Just now the dominating bear- 
ish factors are the continuously free deliveries 
of the excellent spring wheat crop and the 
indifferent attitude of western Europe, our 
chief buyer of surplus wheat and flour. But 
the statement is ger nerally accepted as fact that 
the world’s crop is considerably smaller than 
a year ago, and there ought to be an outlet for 
the uncertain quantity the United States will 
have beyond home requirements for export. 
The milling demand in parts of the winter 
wheat belt, which produced only a fair crop, 


is already attracting attention in the drafts: 


made upon new spring wheat from the north- 
west. Bearish speculation is doing all pos- 
sible to prevent an advance, but the old law 
of supply and demand must ultimately prevail, 
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and should there be a realization that reserves 
will all be wanted, a different temper may be 
manifest in the great grain exchanges. The 
‘*hold your wheat’’ circular once more in evi- 
dence in the northwest, seems to be little re- 
garded, and up to the present time exerts no 
appreciable influence on either farmers’ de- 
liveries or market values. Of more impor- 
tance is the dry weather over much of the win- 
ter wheat belt, seriously interfering with 
seeding and proper germination. 


The Railroads at Their Old Tricks. 


All the important railroad systems between 
Chicago and the Missouri river have just en- 
tered into what is probably one of the strong- 
est compacts ever formed for the maintenance 
of rates. At a meeting held for this purpose 
in Chicago last week, at which representa- 
tives of every road were present, not only was 
this action defined Dut it was decided to at 
once restore cut rates of freight to regular 
tariff, taking e‘fect as soon as possible under 
the provisions of the interstate commerce law. 

It was unanimously agreed that secret rate 
cutting would be stopped it once, and that all 
present low tariifs, now in effect between Chi- 
cago and Colorado points, be withdrawn and 
rancelled. The entire business has been par- 
celed out among competing lines, according to 
percentages, thus greatly lessening competitive 
bidding for business, and serving to strengthen 
the purpose of maintaining rates. Each com- 
pany will deposit a certain sum of money with 
the new association and. cash fees are to be 
levied for rate cutting or otherwise breaking 
over the rulings. This agreement is to run 
one year from Jan 1, ’%6. Following its adop- 
tion, freight officials of the various roads met 
in Chicago to work out the necessary details, 
and passenger officials will meet probably 
in St Louis the coming week for the purpose 
of forming a like strong association. All 
roads have notified their assisting agents to 
make no further cuts in rates of freight. The 
rates on coal have been materially increased, 
the lumber tariff is to be restored Noy 4, and 
association and division rates from the west 
on grain are to be strictly tariff beginning 
with the first Monday in November. 

These changes are highly important to every 
farmer and shipper of produce. The agreed 
‘‘restoration of rates’? is nothing more nor 
less than an advance. The published tariff 
on all kinds of merchandise nominally in ef- 
fect has been really a dead letter for six 
weeks, or since the middle of September. In 
their endeavors to get business, competing 
lines of roads have thrown to the winds all 
prior agreements, with the result that the gen- 
eral level of cost of carriage was much lower. 
This action of the western roads, following 
immediately upon the heels of only partially 
successful efforts to advance rates from Chi- 
cago to the seaboard, is most unfortunate. A 
rate of 20c per 100 lbs on corn from western 
shipping point to Chicago means 11.2e per bu. 
Providing the rate is "+ restored,” otherwise 
advanced, to say 25c, this means cost of car- 
riage of l4c, a difference of nearly 3c per bu, 
a large part of which must be borne by the 
producer. The same condition applies to all 
other farm produce whether live stock, hay, 
apples or potatoes. 

The executive officers of these western roads 
deny the formation of any pool, either by di- 
vision of earnings, division of traftic or money 
penalties, but mildly insist they are .simply 
taking measures to secure a restoration of 
freights which were cut to a point entailing 
actual loss to the roads. This brings up ina 
forcible manner the long-drawn fight in con- 
gress some time ago over the pooling bill, 
and the efforts made to enact a national stat- 
ute which would make it impossible for trans- 
portation companies to enter into any such 
arrangement. 

TRUE INWARDNESS OF RAILROAD POOLING. 

Just what ‘‘ pooling ’’ isis not generally un- 
derstood. There are, say, a half-dozen lines 
engaged in carrying freight between two com- 
mon points, Chicago and New York, for ex- 
ample. The shortest and best-equipped line 
which can move the goods in the least possi- 
ble time naturally gets a large part of the 
business, rates being equal. Another and 
less favorably situated secures a considerable 























PROF JOHN HAMILTON 


Of the Pennsylvania state college, just appoint- 
ed deputy secretary of the state board of agricul- 
ture and director Of farmers’ institutes, as an- 
noune ed i in our columns last week. 





proportion, a third and fourth can get only a 
moderate tonnage, and that perhaps only 
through slight rate cutting quietly conducted, 
while the fifth and sixth, or what are known 
in railroad circles as weak lines, covering the 
distance between the two terminal points only 
by circuitous routes, have great difficulty in 
securing much business. In order to do this 
they offer to carry freight at materially lower 
rates than the other lines. The result is a 
speedy demoralization, shippers getting the 
benefit so long as this lasts. 

To prevent this, comes the fine work of the 
pooling agreement between these suppositi- 
tious half-dozen roads. The strong A road in 
the natural course of things would secure, for 
example, 30 per cent of the entire tonnage. 
Lines B and C can ordinarily control pérhaps 
18 per cent’each, while the less favored D and 
E each gets 13 per cent of the business, and 
crooked and slow-going F has but 8 per cent, 
and in order to increase it, is more than will- 
ing to prove a thorn in the flesh of the others. 
But under the pooling arrangement the incen- 
tive to get more than the apportioned ton- 
nage is in @ measure gone. D and E are sure 
of their 13 per cent of the business and F its 
8 per cent, letting it take its natural course. 
And in case A hauls 35 per cent of all freight, 
instead of its due proportion of 30 per cent, 
increasing its bank account by this difference, 
it must at stipulated times of settlement with 
the other lines pay over this portion .of its 
gains, thus leveling down and permitting 
each line to secure its percentage of the pool. 
Theoretically, this does away with rate cut- 
ting. Butin point of fact the scramble for 
business is such that these ‘‘gentlemen’s 
agreements’’ frequently fall through, a» was 
the case earlier this fall, and rates go to 
pieces. This possibility is always the fly in 
the ointment for the railroads, and at the 
same time the hope of the shipping fraterni- 
ty. Just how long the present strong agree- 
ment, signed for a period of a full year, holds 
remains to be seen. : 

— 

The Premium on Gold—Replying to the in- 
quiries of a subscriber, gold reached its high- 
est point in July, ’64, touching 285, although 
the av value (in paper. money) that month 
was 258.1. In other words, a paper dollar 
was worth 38.7c in gold. In April, ’62, or a 
year after the war opened, gold was worth on- 
ly 101.5. From the rapid increase to the high 
point in ’64, there was an almost steady decline 
in the premium to 102 in Feb, ’78, and par 
Jan 1, ’79. Specie egg were suspended in 
this country from Dec 30, ’62, to the date just 
named. 











THE APPLE CROP MEASURED. 


BOUNTIFUL YIELD BUT UNEVENLY DISTRIBUTED 
—EARLIER ESTIMATES NECESSARILY REDUCED— 
MARKET PROSPECTS—A CROP LESS BURDEN- 
SOME THAN EARLIER SEEMED PROBABLE—UN- 

EVEN RESULTS IN CANADA. 

The estimated commercial crop is one of the 
largest in recent years at approximately 66,- 
000,000 bbls, against the government census 
returns in ’89 of 57,000,000 bbls which was 
probably too low as it did not include farm 
consuniption, cider stock, ete. The figures 
first named show an increase of 8,600,000 bbls 
or 16 per cent over latest estimates covering 
the ’94 yield in the surplus states,which event- 
ually turned out materially greater than at 
one time seemed possible. When prices are 
away up, as they were last year, a lot of fruit 
not usually included in the commercial crop 
finds its way into the market. While ordi- 
narily this would neyer appear, it serves the 
purpose of ultimately’swelling the totals. Be- 
ginning with the first return of blooming, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has steadily main- 
tained that the apple crop of ’95 promised to 
be of large proportions. Immediately follow- 
ing the heavy frosts of May, when other au- 
thorities, satisfied with a superficial examina- 
tion, were panic-stricken, this journal rely- 
ing upon the careful judgment of its local 
agents declared the damage not serious, and 
that the crop still promised heavy. Results 
have justified this confidence, and in volume 
the crop of the present year exceeds that of 
any recent year. 

The distribution of the crop, however, is 
peculiar, the great apple growing districts east 
of the Alleghenies showing less than an aver- 
age crop, New England being especially defi- 
cient while in the central west the crop is the 
largest ever grown. The season has been 
one of contradictions, new conditions con- 
stantly arising of sufficient importance to 
vitiate preconceived ideas. May frosts were 
followed by such weather as operated to mini- 


mize their importance. Drouth growing se- 


rious in June and July was relieved in Au- 
gust. The usual June ‘‘drop’’ was a factor 
easily measured, but an unusual July and 


August ‘‘drop’’ presents a new factor whose 
importance it is difficult to determine. 

On Sept 1 the crop appeared virtually made, 
and in extent there was every indication that 
it was record breaking. Our final investiga- 
tion completed this week shows that the rosy 
views of six weeks since must be materially 
modified. The final outturn of marketable 
apples is large, but itis not the burdensome 
crop that seemed certain a short time ago. 
The final estimates presented herewith’ are 
based, in addition to regular local estimates 
of correspondents, upon the observation of 
our statistician, who has spent four weeks 
visiting the best apple districts west of Ohio, 
and upon a thorough canvass in N Y and 
New England. Dry weather, hot winds and 
locally severe storms during September made 
great changes in the prospect for winter fruit. 
The ‘‘windfall’’ hasbeen surprisingly large, 
and the ill effect of the hot weather is becom- 
ing further apparent in marked difficulty in 
securing fruit of perfect keeping quality. Es- 
pecially is this true in southern Illinois and 
in portions of Missouri, while in heavy-laden 
orchards of Missouri and eastern Kansas and 
Nebraska the extent of from high winds 
can only be appreciated by personal inspec- 
tion of orchards. 

It is difficult to accurately estimate the total 


loss 
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crop in barrels, because there has never been 
any accurate census determination of the size 
of any given crop. The census of ’90 undertook 
to give such a measure, but the work was very 
faulty from unintentional omissions. Taking 
that result, however, as a basis and as repre- 
senting what might be called the marketable 
crop as distinguished from the total crop (in- 
cluding farm consumption, cider stock and 
fruit fed to animals or allowed to rot on the 
ground) it would seem that the crop this year 
is about 16 per cent larger than that of ’89 
and larger than that of last year by about the 
same measure. 

The crop in the principal states in ’89, as 
reported by the census, in ’94 as determined 
by market movement, and in ’95 as estimated 
by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the only au- 
thority placing such detailed estimate on rec- 
ord, is presented in the following statement: 








1895 1894 1889 

Bbls Bbis Bbls: 

Maine, 790,000 1,980,000 1,228,000 
New Hampshire, 985,000 1,974,000 1,313,000 
Vermont, 550,000 946,000 505,000 
Massachusetts, 858,000 1,320,000 676,000 
Connecticut, 785,000 990,000 798,000 
New York, 6,375,000 5,918,000 3,398,000 
Pennsylvania, 5,550,000 4,264,000 3,021,000 
Ohio, 6,450,000 2,871,000 5,515,000 
Michigan, 3,750,000 5,815,000 5,261,000 
Indiana, 3,307,000 1,086,000 3,514,000 
Illinois, 3,792,000 1,991,000 3,84, 000 
Missouri, 3,864,000 1,974,000 3,479,000 
All others, 28,400,000 26,500,000 24,694,000 
Total, 66,256,000 57,629,000 57,242,000 


An examination of this table shows that the 
New England crop this year is little more than 


half that of ’94, and smaller than in ’89. In 
New York and Pennsylvania it is a third 
larger than last year and double that of ’89. 


The Ohio crop is two and a quarter times 
larger than last year, while the Michigan crop 
is less than two-thirds as large as in ’%4. 
The most remarkable gains over last year’s 
production are noted in Indiana, Illinois and 
Missouri,—three times as large in the first and 
nearly double in the latter two. The total 
crop in these three states, however, only 
slightly exceeds their production in ’89. 
THE SITUATION ACROSS THE BORDER. 
Canada as a whole has not been favored 
with an abundant apple crop for several years, 


although exceptional localities have borne 
well. This is true regarding the ’95 crop, 


with a material shortage in much of Ontario. 
Owing to the severe frost about the time fruit 
was in blossom many Lake Erie and Huron 
counties suffered, and apple shippers from 
Toronto westward, with possible exceptions 
of a narrow strip close to the water’s edge and 
around Niagara will have less to do this fall 
and winter, the crop being required for home 
consumption. This important section, which 
usually has a liberal surplus for shipment, 
has already marketed a considerable part of 
the available crop at $1 50 to 2 per bbl. Down 
the St Lawrence river apples are not grown 
so largely for export purposes, and will this 
year cut little figure in the trade. It is cer- 
tain that the big crop in the States will pre- 
clude the movement of any considerable quan- 


tity of Canada fruit across the border, even 
from favored sections, and the surplus from 
Lake Ontario counties and further east will 


seek an outlet abroad. In the Annapolis val- 
ley,the apple growing section of Nova Scotia, 
a fairly good crop has been harvested, in- 
cluding both fall and winter varieties, the lat- 
ter being fine in quality and adapted to the 
export trade. Early shipments from _ that 
province, however, shared no better fate than 
did those from the States, as England was 


Commercial Returns of Exports of Apples from the United States and Canada, 


Showing the number of barrels of apples exported from New York, 


s3oston, Montreal, Portland and 


Halifax, and the number of these barrels that were received at Liverpool, London, Glasgow and vari- 


ous other cities, together with the total. 




















Seas’n from —————Barrels exported from —————— ——_——Barrels received at ———— Year’s 
Sept 1 to New Bos- Mon- Port- Hali- Liver- Lon- Glas- Vari- total 
May l York ton treal land fax don gow ous exports 
1880-1 599,200 510,300 145,276 39,908 177,935 216,391 95,076 1,328,806 
1881-2 75,889 65,093 56,433 6.497 46,147 59,266 55 : 
1882-3 169.570 102,409 ¢ 16,890 46,975 81,269 2,318 

1885- 53.048 7,145 445 9,811 4,843 29.685 343 81,532 
1884-5 256,314 307,130 84,487 71,460 3207 491,898 123,081 137,641 16,590 769,210 
1885-6 ' 466,203 221.724 68,716 87,301 37,982 537,695 147,102 176.445 24,031 885,273 
1886-7 175,595 303.479 106,713 100,596 94,606 187.840 138,756 12,775 807,924 
1887-8 163,916 93,058 25,125 32.652 104,072 139.517 18,275 608.421 
1888-9 382,199 291.307 145,825 94,691 790,502 279,374 272,068 65,465 1,407.409 
1889-90 132,589 162,526 122,433 3,627 418,850 128,248 116,449 14,115 677,762 
1890-1 23,123 182,095 80,365 89,199 252,548 116,705 80,772 1.260 451,285 
1891-2 339,964 320,427 163,145 87,379 917,535 224.356 282,553 25,892 1,450,336 
1892-3 204,138 429.243 235,395 116,725 798,291 174,405 220,790 10,052 1,203.538 
1893-4 29,398 4,796 56,265 49,944 35,058 101,205 32,581 38,524 2,530 174,841 
1894-5 221,398 523,122 273,353 155,878 264,410 853,198 388,535 173,312 23,110 1,438,155 
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well supplied with home-grown and continen- 
tal fruit. Considerable quantities of Nova 
Scotia apples are drifting into Boston, partly 
on commission, and providing the market is 
right, may be eventually re-exported to Eng- 
land. Indicating the distribution of the crop 
of Canada and the lower maritime provinces 
in former seasons is the following statement of 


CANADIAN EXPORTS APPLES IN BARRELS YEAR END- 
- ING JUNE 30. 








1895 1894 1893 
Ontario, 276,878 148.344 582,93! 
uebec, 284,669 65,587 483,839 
Nova Scotia, 285,838 55,566 119,209 
New Brunswick, 5,581 5,726 1,489 
Manitoba, 46 9 il 
British Columbia, 30 21 172 
P E Island, 226 6 10 
Total, 853,268 278 238 1,187,665 


THE OUTLET FOR OUR SURPLUS. 

Seeking for a place to dispose of the large 
reserves of sound winter fruit, the fact is de- 
veloped that the apple crop, taking the world 
at large, is a full one. Last year the deficien- 
cy in many of our own states absorbed much 
of the surplus of those where the yield was 
liberal. But this year the crop is more even- 
ly distributed, and itis an exception rather 
than the rule to find a state with a positive de- 
ficiency. Turning to the outlet on export ac- 
count, always highly important, this may 
amount to more as the season wears away, as 
was outlined in our special report a few 
weeks ago. England is about our only for- 
eign customer. Up to late autumn that coun- 
try is supplied with fruit from the liberal 
home yields and from the continent of Eu- 
rope, including Holland and Belgium, which 
have very large crops, France, which turned 
off fair quantities, Germany and Italy, with 
at least sufficient crops of theirown to make 
it improbable they will need to import many, 
and may possibly send a few to the U K, as 
they do usually. This fruit, however, is au- 
tumn stock, and once out of the way should 
enable American exporters to ship more free- 
ly to England. Business of this character is 
so far only a third that of a year ago, which, 
by the way, was an exceptionally big year, 
the U S and Canada together exporting 1,500,- 
000 bbls against less than 200,000 bbls from 
the crop of the previous year. Canada and 
the lower maritime provinces together will no 
doubt eventually find a good many apples for 
export, in spite of the uneven yield, and these, 
partly through superior selections and packing, 
will compete sharply with American apples. 
Latest advices, however, report an increased 
interest in leading English and Scotch mar- 
kets with an outlook for better figures. 
Showing the drafts made upon the various 
surplus countries for British consumption is 
the following table of 

ENGLISH IMPORTS OF APPLES IN BUSHELS 1894. 


United States, 1,441,657 Italy, 7,775 
Germany, £0,492 Channel islands, 7.199 
Holland, 504,740 Australasia, 135,962 
Belgium, 1,160,923 Canada, 1,081,859 
France, 509,537 Other countries, 3.958 
Portugal, 64,567 Total, 4,963,669 


There is just now a severe sifting of quality, 
and the range of prices is very wide. Stand- 
ard varieties winter fruit, such as Baldwin, 
Greening, Spy, Ben Davis, etc, are going rap- 
idly into cold storage, some of our best posted 
and largest growers advising us they will not 
accept present quotations. This, too, in spite 
of the fact that vast quantities of soft stock 
have either been sold for cider purposes at 5@ 
10c per bu, or else permitted to rot on the 
ground. The enormous quantities of wind- 
falls, cider apples, poor and gnarly fruit gen- 
erally, out of the way, the market ought to 
clea: Large as is the crop it is certainly 
much less than seemed assured before the 
trees began to drop so badly. Following are 
comparative prices per bbl of standard winter 
varieties on the dates named: 

SOUND STOCK AT WHOLESALE. , 
-—New York—, -——-Chicago-—~ 
Oct 21 Deed3l Oct2l Dec 3l 


1.50a2.75 ? 1.50a2.25 ? 
1.50a2.50 2.25a2.75 2.00a2.50 2.40a2.75 
2.0002.50 3.75a4.00 _— _ 
1.50a2.50 2.50a3 50 _- _ 
1.25a1.75 1.25a1.75 _ _~ 


-——— Boston——,, 
Oct 21 Dec 31 
95 82.02.75 ? 
"94 -1.50a1.75 1.75a2.00 
93 2.00a2.50 2.70a4.00 
92 -1.50a2.00 1.75a2.75 
91 1.50a2.00 1.25a1.50 





Sales of Wool have fallen off, those at Bos- 
ton last week aggregating 6,410,000 Ibs against 
as high as 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 recently. 
The recent advances in London, while failing 
to bring any very marked improvement in the 
price of American wools, have at least stimus 
lated the consumption of the latter. 
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MARKETS SHOWN SOME FAVOR. 


Turspay Evenina, Oct 22, 1S. 

The week is devoid of sensational develop- 
ments in the business world, with the specula- 
tive markets rather quiet, aside from cotton, 
and manufacturing and jobbing circles show- 
iug measurable activity. The decidedly im- 
proved conditions in the south are reflected in 
expansion of trade there, while elsewhere the 
volume of business as a rule is no greater than 
a week ago. Dealers in boots and = shoes 
bought largely when prices were advancing, 
and orders are now less .urgent, with dry 
goods, hardware and groceries substantially 
steady and refined sugars selling a shade 
cheaper. Bank clearances last week were well 
above the 1000 million dollar mark for the 
whole country, a gain of l per cent over the 
week before and of 22¢24 per cent over oge 
and two years ago, according to Bradstreet’s. 
Interest rates are substantially steady. 

The staple farm crops are receiving fully as 
much consideration as recently, although 
wheat traders are slow to offer good support 
to the market in spite of rather bullish advic- 
es from many sections of the country outside 
the northwest, which is still sending very 
large quantities to points of accumulation. 
Coarse grains are generally steady at the low 
prices ruling, pork products and hides are 
easy, live stock devoid of special news and 
wool held with considerable timmness. Dairy 
products are fully steady to firm, apples and 
potatoes are plentiful, but not demoralized 
and onions are shown more favor. Revised 
prices holding good to-night follow: 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago. ® 100 Ibs, £5 35 24 00 23.50 
New York, 540 4 60 3% 
Buifaio 525 415 375 
Kansas City 15 $s5 $25 
Pittspurg, 5 25 415 490 


At Chicago,the cattle market shows only « spas- 
modic tendency to recover from the extreme de- 
pression of last week, when prices went off 20 @35c 
all along the line. The outlet for beef is unsatisfac- 
tory, the east and foreign buyers claiming they 
are well stocked with supplies for some time to 
come. Receipts are large, those of last week  be- 
ing among the greatest of the season at 73,000 
against 6,300 a week earlier and this week finds 
an abundance of all kinds. The undertone is one 
of considerable heaviness, although following last 
week’s break & natural reaction is in order, Feed 
is cheap, farmers are showing more unwillingness 
to buy stockers at relatively high prices asked for 
same, and with the present indifferent character 
of the shipping and export demand dressed beef 
operatots are inclined to reduce their bids. It re- 
quires something especially nice to bring $5, with 
the majority of sales of fair to really good beef 
cattle 83 754450. Choice milkers and springers 
are in fair demand and other grades neglected. 
The season for range cattle is rapidly closing, but 
a considerable number is received every day, 
while offerings of Texans are comparatively small. 
Revised prices follows: 

Fancy beef steers, $5 00@5 35 Com to extra bulls, $2 2505 60 


Exporters, 145) to 1800 Good feeders. 290 360 
». average 49 475 Common do 125 280 
rood dressed beef and Caives. heavy. 200 325 
~hipping steers, 1150 Caives.100 to 180 Ibs, 40) 600 
to 1400 Lbs, 390 465 Milch cows, ea. 2000 4000 
Fair to medium steers, Western range steers, $315 4400 
110 to 1400 Lbs, $25 380 Grass-ted ‘lex steers. 265 325 


Choice cows and heifers, 88) Do cows and heifers. 210 275 
Poor to goo! cowa, 2 275 

About the only class of sheep holding up is the 
feeding variety. These are wanted for shipment 
to the country, selling at relatively high figures. 
Good muttons and lambs barely steady at the de- 
¢line of 15@25e scored last week, following sup- 
plies in excess of requirements, composed mainly 
of western stock. Good to extra wethers 82 75a 
350, common to fair 2 2542 50, good to prime west- 
erns 2 7043 25, lambs 3a4 50, feeding sh: ep 2 5043, 
do lambs 32545 50. 

A round 200,000 hogs last week tells the story of 
the depression in the market. Country siippers 
have rushed hogs in, exceeding the availability of 
buyers to absorb the supply, with the result that 
prices away under 4c were reached last week with 
indifferent recovery this week. Provisions are 
dull, packers bearish, taking advantage of pres- 
ent large receipts to force down the price of live 
hogs. Quality rather poor but all merchantable 
droves selling at the decline amounting to 20@30c 
compared witha week earlier. Good to extra 
light and mixed droves $3 85@4, fair to choice 
heavy 3 65@3 90, rough lots 275¢@350 Ordinary 
packing weights selling largely at 3 70@3 85. 


s 
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At Pittsburg, cattle have shared the weakness 
elsewhere, supplies proving rather more than 
could weil be disposed of and some price conces- 
sions granted. Farmers are still here with orders 

or feeding cattle, in spite of the fact that prices 
on same are relatively high, but local butehers 
andshippers to the east are bidding lower than a 
week ago and many sales show a decline of 10a 
20¢. Quotations are revised as follows: 





Extra to fey steers 1406 Rough half fat, 1000 to 
to wwe ib $4 9005 25 1500 Tbs. 20@3 3 
Good to 125) to Good cows and heifers,275 400 
130 Lbs, 400 475 Bulls and stags zo $10 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresn mileh cows, ea, 2000 45.00 
1214) Ibs, 300 Veal calves, 550 650 





Hogs went off 15425e last week, with buyers 
again slow to take hold this week except at their 
own prices. The general dullness in provisions 
and the advice of rather demoralized markets in 
the west are having their effect here, and it re- 
quires a good drove to command $4 or better. 
Fair to good heavy weights 3 90«¢4 10, best yorkers 
4¢410,common to prime medium 4054415, pigs 
and rough lots 3 254@3 8. Sheep have ruled slow 
ever since last week’s early decline of 15@25¢ and 
animation is lacking in all quarters. Good to 
prime shipping and export wethers, 95@115 Ibs, 
3a3 75 with fancy up to4, common to fair light 
weights, 70@90 Ibs, 1 75@2 50, spring lambs 250@ 
425. 

At Buffalo, cattle are selling relatively better 
than further west. There is, however, an undet- 
tone of weakness for everything except favorite 
classes, and buyers on the whole are indifferent. 
Transactions on the basis of 83 50a5 25 for ordi- 
nary to strictly choice butchers’ steers, or 15425e 
lower than a week ago. Veal calves in liberal 
supply at 375a7 aceording to condition. Hogs 
moderately active at the fractional decline, pack- 
ers buying with considerable freedom and _ ship- 
ping orders moderate. Good yorkers 47410, 
light weights and well-conditioned pigs 3 95«4 05, 
heavy packing 4¢410, fancy droves 415. Sheep 
rather dull at current quotations on the basis of 
5 25a3 75 for good to heavy wethers and 30425 for 
lambs. 

At New York, cattle rather sluggish at 154@25e 
decline. Export trade indifferent, local butchers 
buying moderately. Common to choice native 
steers 33 6045 with extra to fancy salable up to 
5254540. Oxen and stags 2654@3 75, bulls 2a@2 50 
and poor to choice cows 12543 Considerable 
duliness in the foreign markets indirectly affects 
the whole list here. Veai calves slow and weak 
at 5 50a7 50 for ordinary to prime, with grassers 
25043, and mixed droves and fed calves 2 75@ 
£50. Dressed veal 7410!,¢ P th and buttermilks 5 
adige. Hogs dull and weaker at 435@4 60, with 
country dressed 5ave | th Sheep trade rather 
demoralized, with lowest figures of the season 
scored owing to burdensome supplies and un- 
favorable conditions in other markets. Reduced 
prices areonthe basis of 12543 25 for poor to 
choice with occasional small lots for export up to 
3 a4, inferior to extra lambs 2504450, dressed 
mutton 3@5\,¢ P th, dressed lamb 5a8c. 





At Boston, extra to fey milch cows $40450 Pp 
head, with an occasional animal at a premium. 
Common to fair 25@35, dry cows 10g22, two-year- 
old steers 12@22. 

At London, American steers dull at 8@10e P th, 
estimated weight, sheep 9@llc. Refrigerator beef 
71-2a@9¢ p Ib. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 5946 2955 17% *3 75 "67. 
New York, 6734 _ 2346 "475 *8 50 
Boston, _ 414 - 275 "850 
Toledo, 6624 31 2014 _ 425 
St Louis, 61% WN 17 os <4 
Minneapolis, 57 an ~s 
San Francisco, *983, “0 *85 7 00 = 
London, 75s 41634 - - -- 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
October. 591g 2954 17 
December, 59% as; ii 
May, 1896, 64 2935 20% 


At Chicago, a” comparatively narrow wheat 
market the rule undertone of considerable 
strength last week being continued into the pres- 
ent week. But the liberal increase in the visible 
supply figures made kiown last Monday served to 
chill the ardor of the bulls. An important ele- 
ment just now is the condition of winter wheat 
fields. Unless relieved by general and drenching 
rains, it looks as though the crop will enter the 
winter in comparatively poor shape. This in- 
spires some support on the part of operators, yet 
@f such a haphazard character that it is difficult 
to secure any good advance. Dee delivery has 
held around 6le much of the time for the past 
week, with May close to 65c and cash, contract 
grade 60c, these prices showing little variety. 
Among the bearish features are the continued free 





deliveries in the northwest, receipts at all west 
ern primary points last week aggregating almost 
8,000,000 bu against only 4,500,000 for the same 
period a year ago. Exports are fair, however, with 
relatively small offerings of winter wheat, and 
millers interested buyers. No 2 spring 60¢ ins tore, 
No 2 redwinter about 2 1-2c over Dee prices, No 3 
spring 55@59 1-2¢, No 4 55057 1-2e. 

Corn influences are mostly bearish, continued 
dry weather and lower temperatures being so in- 
terpreted, as they hasten the curing of the new 
crop. Reecipts continue fair in spite of talk of a 
falling off in he movement from the country. 
Exports further encouraging, cash demand a little 
better and outside markets all firm. These influ- 
ences helped the price last week, which showed a 
fractional gain, with cash close to 2ys-4e, Dee 
27 5-8¢ and May 29 1-4c, operators favoring the 
market with modertate attention so far this week. 
No 2instore 30@30 3-8¢, No2 yellow 30 1-4430 5-8e, 
No 3 291-2a3ve, No3 yellow for Nov delivery 
257-8426 1-2c. New No 4 by sample 25@25 1-2c, No 
3 26 1-44.26 1-2¢. 

Oats are ruling substantially steady from day 
to day, yet good support is lacking aside from 
some improvement in shipping demand. Quality 
rather indifferent, current receipts including a 
good many light weight and stained oats, which 
sell slowly, prices in consequence covering a wide 
range. Dee 17 7-8@18¢c, May 20 3-8¢, No 2 in store 
17 3-4@18c, No 3 and No 3 white by sample f o b 18 
1-2a20e. Choice No 2 white 20q@21 1-4e. 

Rye easy in tone, with trade quiet and slow, 
offerings of May rather in excess of demand, cash 
inquiry;meager with shippers and distillers picking 
up a few cars best, while ordinary is dull. No ex- 
port business appears and market generally un- 
interesting. No 2 in store nearly steady at 39e, 
Dec 40c, May 441-2c, No 3by sample 38 and 
choice to fancy No 2 39 1-2@40 1-2e. 

Barley has hardened in tone a little with choice 
to fancy grades in small supply and selling 2@3e 
higher than a week ago. Receipts rather larger, 
but a ready outlet for almost everything. Prices 
cover a wide range owing to the presence of much 
poor and thin. Sound, good color and heavy 35@ 
40c Pp bu, with extra to fancy 42@45¢, and 24a28¢ 
for thin or damaged to 30¢@%3¢ for fair color but 
dirty and lacking in weight, ‘ 

Timothy at low prices commands some atten- 
tion, resulting in a fair cash trade, while futures 
are rather neglected and easy in the main. Prime 
or Oct delivery $3 60 Pp 100 Ibs, choice to faney 
3 75a4, poor to common country lots 3@3 40, Mareh 
prime 3 85a@3 9. Clover lost about 10c, finally rul- 
ing slow at 684690 p 100 tbs for prime cash 
with common to good 5 7546 50. Offerings rather 
small,variable in quality, and demand indifferent 
with export trade lacking. Buckwheat %a@95e p 
100 ths. P 

Flaxseed tame and weak, No 1 closing le lower 
at 4c Pp bu and Nov delivery offered at that, Dee 
41-4294 1-2e, May $1001-2¢1 011-2. Arrivals fairly 
liberal and found an outlet at the low prices ruling. 
Advices frgm the northwest point to large ac- 
cumulations at Minneapolis and Duluth. 











At Toledo, wheat neglected and prices narrow. 
On the one side talk of continued dry weather in 
the winter wheat belt, unfavorable to the crop 
now going into the ground; on the other, the 
enormous movement in the northwest. Be- 
tween the two, traders are uncertain what course 
to pursue and speculation is dull with a 
fairly good demand for cash wheat on milling ac- 
count. No 2 in store 67@6744c, No 3 63%,a64e, 
May 69@69%. Corn rather easy, with No 2in store 
32c, and No 3 mixed 30142@3ic, May 293,@30c. Oats 
easy at 20%4¢ with May 21\gc, rye dull at 43e in 
store. Clover quiet with stocks accumulating. 
Prime or Oct $423@425 P bu, March 4 30@4 32, 
prime timothy 1 80. 

At New York, wheat unsettled, receiving some 
support from advices of backward seeding in the 
west and better demand for spring wheat for ex- 
port account. These things offset by the big re- 
ceipts in the northwest. No 21ed winter 671,@68e, 
No 3 651,@66c, No l northern 67a@67\4¢ all in store. 
Corn helped by the liberal export trade but 
market lacks special animation, No 2 mixed in 
store 38@38\,c, No 3 37@3714c. Oats offerings rather 
restricted and prices nearly steady with a little 
more interest on the part of exporters who bougiit 
No 2 mixed a shade under 26c, placed free on 
board. No2in store 24c, No 3 23142@23%c. Rye 
inactive at 45@48c for state and Jersey fo b, bar- 
ley quiet, but a shade firmer at 55@50c. 





THE POTATO TRADE. 


Liberal Supplies Still themRule. 

Irish potatoes continue in liberal supply at all 
the distributing centers and with a somewhat 
limited trade, prices continue to show the easy 
feeling exhibited for some weeks back. The out- 
let at nearly all points is almost entirely loeal, 
shipping demand being limited as yet. The qual- 
ity is not quite as good as the recent average, 











much of the stock showing effects of frost in the 
growing sections. Around Chicago, shippers are 
having some trouble with delays on railroads, 
thereby causing loss in quality and necessarily in 
price. A few small sales have been made in the 
N Y market at over $1 but the tubers must be es- 
pecially choice to command such a price. 

England is buying more potatoes than a year 
ago, getting them almost exclusively from France, 
which furnished 63,975 cwts out of total imports of 
66,104. A year ago the imports were 29,470 and 
two years ago 37,303 ewts. During the nine months 
ending Sept, total potato imports into the U K, 
6,715,000 bu against 4,412,000 bu corresponding pe- 
riod in °94. It is needless to say nothing was 
bought in the US, the Channel islands, Germany 
and France furnishing the bulk of the supply. 

A subscriber asks if there is any export demand 
for potatoes from the present crop. There is none, 
nor does this ever amount to much. During 12 
months ending June 30 total exports were only 
573,000 bu and in ’94 803,000, while the imports for 
those years, chiefly from Canada, were respective- 
ly 1,343,000 bu and 3,000,000 bu. 

Not in years have potatoes sold as low in Chi- 
cago, South Water merchants complaining of ex- 
offerings and a difficulty in clearing up ac- 
cunmulations. In Wis large quantities are being 
stored in pits, subject to frost Lamage, and Minn 
and the Daks are equally loud in their complaints 
of a lack of market, speecially if some distance 
from railway. Within the past 10 days Chicago re- 
ceipts have been as great as 100 cars P day and 
recently as many as 275 cars, or 130,000 bu, were 
on track awaiting sale, against an average daily 
consumption of 30 cars, leaving the surplus for 
shipment. 

At Buckton, St Lawrence Co, N Y, digging com- 
pleted, comparatively little rot and prices poor, 
lots being hauled six limes or more and sold 
at starch factory for 16e P bu. Several carloads 
have been bought at 20e.—At Gloversville, Mont- 
gomery Co, crop good and bringing 20@25c.—At 
Medway, Greene Co, crop good and $1 P bbl or 
less in local markets.—At Burke, Franklin Co, ch 
lots worth 18¢ at the ear. Price at starch factory 
has dropped from 12@15e to 10@12c and the supply 
is so great that the factory is taking them only in 
limited quantities. 

At Andover, Ashtabula Co, O, crop half dug and 
tubers still rotting in the ground. Buyers paying 
25e for cs. lots delivered on cars.—At Glenford, Per- 
ry Co, ch lots bring 35c. 

At New York, supplies liberal and the market 
slow, prices easy, Me Hebrons $1 20@1 25 Pp sack, 
Llin bulk 1@112 Pp bbl, N Y Rose and Hebron 1 
@108 P 100)bs, Burbanks 90c@1, N J in bulk T5c@1 
}) bbl, Jersey sweets 2@2'25 P bbl, Va 1 62@1 75. 

At Boston, prices hold generally steady under 
liberal receipts. Aroostook Hebrons 38@40c p bu, 
Rose 35e, N H Hebrons 35c, Rose 30c, N ¥ and Vt 
white stock 35¢c, Rose and Hebrons $1 25 P bbl. 

At Chicago, demand is largely local and heavy 
receipts depress prices: Chto fey Burbanks 22@ 
2e p bu, common to good 18@21c, good toch He- 
brons 21a@22c, common to fair 18@20, ch Rose 20a 
2lc, common to ch 17@20c, Peerless 18@21c, mixed 
16 a20¢e. 


cessive 


some 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 





Fancy Red Varieties the Favorites. 

Strictly fancy red varieties are in good demand 
and firm. This general statement covers about all 
the markets but fruit must fulfill every condition 
to command the best figures. Supplies are ample 
at all points but dealers know when they get hold 
of a good lot and hold firmly forthe prices they 
require. Second grades and inferior stock continue 
to come in plentifully but’ as a rule are neglected 
and dull. Reports from farming districts that 
many apples are going to waste, or being used for 
cider, do not seem to have much effect on the 
market, the immediate supplies being already too 
large for comfortable handling. Prices generally 
hold up to the former quoted range although in 
poor lots there is a tendency to drag. 

American apples are doing a little better inithe 
English markets when perfectly packed and open- 
ing in good form. The sale of Friday of last 
week of 6490 bbls at London from is Usk, Halifax, 
realized 15@20s ($3 60@4 85) for Kings, 14@18s for 
Blenheim and 13@16s for Gravensteins. The Anglo- 
man and Nessmore from Montreal, with 1459 bbls 
sold at Liverpool, Kings 16@23s, Greenings 12@16s 
and various other kinds 14@18s, the demand be- 
ing good, 

At Gloversville, Montgomery Co, N Y, all picked, 
the crop being almost a failure. Good fruit worth 
$1 75a2 50, cider apples 12@15e P bu.—At Quaker 
Street, Schenectady Co, scarce and bring 85¢e P bbl 
for greens and 1 for reds.—At South Salem, West- 
chester Co, abundant and cheap.—At Breakabeen, 
Schoharie Co, a fair crop. Red varieties $1 Pp 
bbl, white ones about 85e.—At Voorheesville, 


Albany Co, fair crop worth 1 # bbl.—At Port Byron, 
Cayuga Co, ch fruit selling at 1 P bbl, 
and windfalls 25e P 100 ths. 

At Glenford, Perry Co, O, hand-picked fruit sell- 
Ing at 1h@25e 


seconds 


~ bu.—At Mountville, Morgan Co, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


an immense crop and worth only 25c, delivered at 
railroad station. 

At New York, meeting good demand, prices 
firm. Kings $2@3 Pp bbl, Winesaps 3@3 50, Snow 
3@3 75, Alexander 2 50@3, Jonathan 2@3, Baldwins 
1 50@2, Greenings 1 25@1 75, Ben Davis 1 75@225, 
Blush 1 75@2 25, 20-oz 1 75@2, Pippins 1 75@2. 


At Boston, firm at former range of prices. Grav- 
ensteins $2 50@2 75 P bbl, Me Harveys 2, Pippins 
1 75@2, Pound Sweets 2@2 50, 20-0z 150@2, Green- 


ings and Baldwins 1 50@2, Ben Davis 1 75@2, Jona- 
than 2@2 50, mixed varieties 1 50@1 75 

At Chicago, fruit coming into the market in 
good condition, trade brisk. Northern Spys $1 50 
@175~P bbl, Ben Davis 125@1 75, Kings 1 75@2, 
Greenings 1 75@2 2., Jonathan 2 25@3, Snow 2@2 50, 
Pound Sweets 2@2 25, 20-0z 1 75@2 =, ch red eating 
apples 1 25@1 50, mixed varieties 1 25@1 50. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, grain market quiet 
and steady. Western corn 45@48¢ P bu, state 56@ 
60c, Oats 26@28ec, rye 47@49c, wheat 60@68c, barley 
56@58e, bran $15 50@16 Pp ton, cottonseed meal 
15 50@19, middlings 17 50@18, loose hay 14 50@16, 
baled timothy 15@16, clover 13@14, oat straw 77 50, 
rye 8 50@9 5). Chickens 11@12¢ Pp tb 1 w, 12@13¢e d 
w, ducks 12@13e 1 w, 13@14e d w, geese 10@11¢ 1 w, 
11@12¢ d w, strictly fresh eggs 24@25e P dz, good 
to best steers 5@6ce P Ib, veal calves 6@7c, heavy 
hogs 3 1-2@4 1-4e, sheep 5 1-2@6 1-2c, lambs 7@8c, 
milch cows 28@33 ea, hides 6@lic. Potatwves dull 
and weak at 75c@1 p bbl, onions 50@60c P bu, tur- 
nips 20@25e, cabbages 2 50@3 P 100, celery 85@90ce 
~ dz, cranberries 7 50G8 50. PY bbl, apples 1@1 50. 
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Impure Blood 


Was the cause of my not feeling very well 
during the spring for several years past. I had 
that tired feeling, 
was weak and 80 
tired that I could 
not do much work. 
For several years I 
have taken Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla regu- 
larly and it has 
cleansed my blood, 
driven off that tired 
feeling and built up 
my whole system. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
: has also benefited 
other ncnatie rs of my famaity, so that we would 
not be without asupply.”” STEPHEN McCLARE, 
Greenwood, Arkansas. Remember 


Fiood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


‘$1; 6 for $5. 





Prominently in the public eye. 























At Syracuse, strictly fresh eggs 20@22c Pp dz,cold 9 e the after-dinner pill and 
storage 18@22c, chickens 9@10c Pp th .1 w, 12@l4e d Hood Ss Pills family cathartic. 25c. 
w, ducks 9@10¢c 1 w, 12@14ec dw, beef 6@8c, veal 
7@&e, mutton 7@8e, lambs 7T@lic, hogs $5 25@6 75, 
hides 6@7c. Potatoes slow. Hebrons and Bur- o . : . 
banks 20@30c P bu, Rose 25@30c,onions 25@30c,cab- ‘ , ‘ ‘ : 
bages 2 } 100, cauliflower 50c@1 P dz, pumpkins § § $45 : 5 { a 

q 
> | q b > 4 
} q , ( 
} b 4 : $f , q 


Make 
Your 
Hens 
Lay. 


Laying hens and growing chicks 
should be fed upon food rich in 
albumen and easily digested. 
The richest part of the egg is the 
albumen. 


** Animal Meal” con- 
tains alarge amount of albumen 
as well as material for the shell. 
It is a well-balanced animal food, 


containing less than 5 per cent. water, 
while scraps contain 20 to 30, and fresh 
meat 75 to 80 per cent. It will there- 
fore go further, and, being thoroughly 
cooked, is more easily digested. sf is 
a true egg-prodycing, flesh and bone 
forming food and supplies just what 
laying hens and growing chicks re- 
quire, and completely takes the place 
ot all other animal food, as well as 
cracked bone and_oyster shells. It is 
not a medicine. It is fed with other 
foods. Every poultry-keeper should 
have our little book,“ The Egg,”’ sent 
Sree to any address. The Bowker Co., 
43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


Enough for ro » hens 3 months, $1.00. 
4 times as much for . . 




































































STEEL 


wee Picket Lawn Fence 


Steel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Steel Tree, 
Flower and pomato Guards, Caljes aig and Hi 
Fence, 24 to 58 in. high. try, Garden and Ly a 
Fence; Steel Wire Fence Board,etc. Catalogue f. i 
DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb, 








NO DANGER IN ELASTICITY. 


Some manufacturers admit that it’s a good 


thing, “but don’t want too much of it.” 
The way they use it reminds us of the chick- 
en broth another fellow made by storn full 
fowl so as to cast a shadow on a cistern — 
of water, then season to suit the taste. 
people like it stronger, spring enough to co 
a ton of live beef like an apple in a mill race. 
That style of elasticity demands strength 
of material. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


To Farmers and Gardeners. 


How to make #1000 Cash Annually from 1 1-4 
acres of land aid honest work, or $150 cash and mpeees 
daily, without land. These facts will bring wealt 
happiness to thousands. Enclose one 2c stamp for 
reply to DAVID LOGAN & CU., Meadville Pa. 








World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 
Roofing Co. awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP P ROGHING at World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CuILING, ETC. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 














“Eli” Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
Bell 
= 









—— - = 


Feed Opening a —_ PeéaAS 
= = a 
Power Leverage 64 tol 





ST EEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ill. 








By feeding green cut bone, the greatest 
egg producing food iu the world. Better 
an medicine and cheaper than grain. 


7 Mann’ sBoneCutterari 


Try it before you pay for it. 
Price, AS.00 and upward. 161 Highest 
2 Awards ree d. Catal’g free if name this paper. 


=F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Masa, 


5 A 










— FEED— 
GRINDER. 


Greatly Improved. 
SOLD ON TRIAL, 
12 to 25 Bushels 


per hour 

of Far orn, dry or 

damp, and all small 
grain, fine or coarse, 

a STAR MFG. CO., 
New ae 3 Ohio. 


St. 










































































dbz 10} 
Mawe, beets Lave P bu, carrots 25.@30¢, parsnips 


35@50c, honey &@12 1-2e P th, Hubbard squash 1-2a@1e 
P wb. Cottonseed meal 22@23 P ton, middlings 18 
@19, bran 17, loose hay 9@15, baled timothy 12@15, 
oat straw 7@8, rye %@10. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red winter wheat 68 3-8e P bu, 
No 2 corn 36c, No 2 mixed oats 21@21 1-2c, rye 46e, 
eoarse winter bran 315 50 p ton, spring 14 50, fine 
middlings spring 16 50, winter 18 50. 

In Other Places—At Buckton, St Lawrence Co, 
eggs 20c.—At Gloversville, Montgomery Co, buck- 
wheat 2:@30c, buekwheat flour $1 50 4) 100 tbs.—At 
Quaker Street, Schenectady Co, hay 15@15.—At 
South Salem, Westchester Co, oats 36@38c, corn 
tSe, rye 60e, eggs 24c.—At Burke, Franklin Co, 
hogs 3 1-2¢, eggs 15e. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fresh eggs 
ikave P dz, cold storage 16@17c, hens 8a9e | Ib 
Iw, 9 1-2@10e d w, springs l0@12e. Apples $2 25@ 
3 P bbl, Snows 32543 50, pears 25045, quinces 
3 50a@4, Concord grapes 18@20e P 10-tbh bskt, pota- 
toes Base P bu, onions 3@35e, cabbage 2a2 50 
p 100. Bran 14@15 Pp ton, ech baled timothy hay 
16.@16 50, clover 9@10, prairie 9@10, rye straw ll@ 
11 0, wheat 6 Wai. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 35a@40c p bu, tomatoes 50@ 
Te, turnips $1@1 25 P bbl, onions 1404@1 45, cab- 
bages 343 50 p 100. Strictly fresh eggs 17417 1-2e 
ducks 


Pp dz, chickens 60@70e p pr, springs 40@60c, 
hOa60e, Timothy hay 16 50@17 Pp ton, clover 15 50@ 
13 75, oat straw 650@6 75, wheat 6 254650, mid- 
dlings 16 W@17, bran l4a14 BO. 
CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, liberal trad- 
ing in green stuff and seasonable fruits, poul- 
try in fair supply and feed generally = easy. 
Live chickens 12@l4ce P th, dressed 16@18e live 
towls la@lle, dressed l4e, partridges on the 
market at 7ie@$Sl1 P pair, quail 250@3 »p az, 
squirrels 8c ea, Veals 10@lle Pp th 1 w, dressed 
beet ta9e, pork ribs l0@lle. Loose hay 8420 p 
ton, ch oat straw 18, mixed oats Sssa35e fp) bu. 
Onions firmer in tone, with white 50@65¢ p bu, red 


and yellow 40@50c, turnips 40c, cabbages 40.450 
Pp dz, lima beans 1 50@2 p bu. Apples plentiful at 
Tie @1 50 P bbl for poor to fair and pears 1a 50. 
papers 75@250 Pp bu, w: a a2, tallow 51-2 
@41-2c P bb, fresheggs 22025¢ p dz. Parsley 4c Pp 
dz, cue ach te 1 2al1 30, w ve r cress radishes 
2c, peppers 1 P bu, tomatoes 1 75@2, marrow and 
Hubbard squash 1 1-2c Pp tb, pumpkins 60c p dz, 
cider 8al0e P gal, vinegar l2al6ce, buckwheat 
flour 2 0a275 p 100 tbs. 

OHIO—At Columbus, live stock unchanged and 
steady. Good to best steers $4 25a4 50 p 100 tbs, 
miléh cows 25435 ea, sheep 2 5043, cured hides 7 

v¢ Pp th. Wool practically unchanged, little do- 
ing. Fine unwashed &a9e P tb, medium and coarse 
12.413 1-2c, fine washed l2@l4c, medium and coarse 
1saise. Potatoes in heavy supply. Mebrons, Bur- 
banks and Rose 27 4@28e » bu, white onions 40c, red 
and yellow 30@35¢c, cabbages 25005 ) 100, beans 
tending lower, navy, pea and medium 125 p bu, 
Cape Cod cranberries 6254750 Pp bbl, Concord 
grapes 2@2 1-4c Pt. Poultry dull. Chickens 5ate 
— tbh lw, 7c d w, ducks 6c 1 w, 9c d w, geese 40.@50e 
ea l w, 8c d w, fresh eggs 19¢e P dz. New corn now 
coming into market, farmers receiving 25@50c p 
bu, standard old 30@35c, oats 22@25¢, wheat 604 (2e, 
bran 15 Pp ton, middlings 16, shorts 14, screenings 
13, loose timothy hay 16@17, baled 14 50@16, oat 
straw 6@7, rye 7@8. Little doing in seeds, Timo- 
thy 420 p 100 ths, red clover 7 75, alsike 9, alfalfa 
8 50, red top fey 17. 

At Toledo, potatoes active and firm. Hebrons, 
Burbanks and Rose 25@30c Y bu, onions 30@35c, 
parsnips $1 40 P bbl, carrots 1, beets 120, turnips1, 
cabbage 1 50@175 P 100, squash 1@2e P tb,cauliflow- 
eri@i 25 p dz, celery 50c, parsley 15c, egg plant 60c, 
red peppers 1l0e P string. Poultry in fair demand. 
Chickens 7@8e P th 1 w, 8@9e d w, ducks 7@8e 1 w, 8 
@9%e d w, roosters 5@51-2c lw, geese 65@70e ea, 
fresh eggs 16@l7ic P dz, cold storage 15@16c, un- 
washed wool 9@10c P th, hides 7@9e. Baled timo- 
thy hay 13@14 ®P ton, oat straw 4 50@5, rye 5 
middlings 17@18, bran 18@19. 

At Cleveland, poultry fairly active. Chickens 
6 1-2@8 1-2c _P Ib 1 w, roosters Be, turkeys 8@8 1-2c, 
ducks 9@9 1-2c, geese 60a@70c ea, fresh eggs 18 1-2@ 
19¢e Pp dz, cold storage 15@17e. Rose and Burbank 
potatoes 284@30e P bu, carlots 25@27c, white onions 
40c, red and yellow 35@40c, cabbages 1 }0@2 P 100, 
celery 25a50c P dz, beans $135@140 Pp bu, cran- 
berries 7 b0as ¥ bbl, apples 1 50@1 75. Live stock 
easier and lower. Good to best steers 3@3 75 P 100 
Ibs, veal calves 5 25@5 75, milch cows 35@45 ea, 
heavy hogs 3 80@4 05, sheep 2 50@3, lambs 3 50@4, 
hides 7 1-2c, calfskins 9¢. Bran 14 P ton, middlings 
13@16 50, loose hay 14416, baled 11 50@14 50, oat 
straw 5 2545 50, rye 5a6 50, cloverseed 445¢4 60 p 
bu, timothy 1 90@2. 

At Cincinnati, potatoes 30@33c P bu, onions 35@ 
40c, cabbage 75c } bbl, tomatoes 80ca$1 # bu, tur- 
nips 9c@1 p bbl, parsnips 1 25@1 50, carrots 1 2 
150, egg pes int aiTie Pp dz, apples 2@2 2p bbl, 
quinces 1 25@1 50 p bu, cranberries 7@7 50 p bbl. 
Eggs 15ec P dz, chickens 6@7c P tb, roosters 4c, 
ducks 7 1-2c, geese 450 P dz. Ch timothy hay 1@ 
15 50 P ton, Noltimothy 14@1475, clover 11@12, 


35e, 


50 a6, 


rye straw 5@6, oat 4@5, bran 12@12 50, middlings 
13@14. 
In Other Places—At Andover, Ashtabula Co, 














THE LATEST MARKETS 


wheat 70c, oats 22c, hay $10.—At Tiffin, Seneca Co, 
clover seed 3@3.50, hay 11@11 50, hogs 4e.—At Glen- 
ford,Perry Co, wheat 55c, corn 25@35e, hogs 3 75, 








GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, new domestic white show in- 
creasing supplies, but are well cleaned up. Good 
toch marrow, crop of ’9%, $1 70 ~P bu, medium 1 55, 
pea 1 50,0old’°H beans about 10e discount all around, 
New white kidney 1 85@1 90, red kidney 1 25@1 30, 
yellow eye 175, foreign medium, new, 1 30@1 40, 
green peas 85@90c. 

At Boston, trading only in a small way, red kid- 
ney quiet. N Yand Vt small ap$155 P bu, ch 
marrow h p 145@1 50, screened 125, Cal pea 1 75, 
mediums ch h p 1 45@1l 50, screened 1 25, foreign 
pea 145, do medium 1 40, ch yellow eye 160, red 
kidney 1 40@1 50, dried limas 6e P fb. 

Eggs. 

At New York, dealers begin to regard ruling 
prices as extreme and a slower trade has checked 
any large advance which might be expected on 
account of the scarcity of choice stock. Fey new- 
laid nearby 22@23¢c pP dz,York state country marks 
2014@21!4c, Pa 20!g@21c, western eggs 19@20c, do 
ice-house 26@17c. 

At Boston, the market continues 
by fresh stock sells at good prices. Nearby and 
Cape fey 25¢e Pp dz, ch eastern 20c,Vt N H 20c, Mich, 
O and Ind 20e, western 19@20c, refrigerator stock 
16@17¢, PET 18@20ce. 

Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, choice grades of all varieties rule 


firm and near- 


firm, poor neglected. Bartlett pears $2 5005 p 
bbl, Anjou 24250, Seckel 3a@5, quinces 3a@5, Md 


peaches 50¢@1 Pp bskt, Jersey and Hudson 60c @1, 
Concord grapes 164 18e y 10-lb bskt, Del 10@16¢ p 
5-lbs, Niagara 13¢ l4¢e¢, Cape Cod cranberries 7.@8 50, 
Va peanuts h p 31, ¢48,¢ P 1b, northern chestuuts 
3a@3 25 Pp bu of 60 lbs, southern 2 50@3, hickory nuts 
1252150 P bu of 50 lbs. 

At Boston, grapes firmer, cranberries selling 
well, pears quiet. Ch quinces $3 504) bbl, Damson 
plums 75c @1 p &1b bskt, Duchess pears 2@4 P bbl, 


Seckel 2 0a450, common peaches 407@50e |) bskt, 
Concord ¢erapes, western N Y li@i2e |) 10- bskt, 
Catawba i7¢18e, good toch dark Cape Cod cran- 


berries 6a@7 P bbl 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, in fair demand, local consuniption 


good, Western bran 65@75¢ p 100 ths, middlings 


80a@85e, sharps 8c, rye feed 77 1-2a@85e, linseed 
meal $19 50, cottonseed 18 50, screenings 50¢7he Pp 
100 ibs, brewers’ meal 90c, grits 90¢, Coarse corn 


meal 75 a 76e, 

At Boston, without special change. Winter bran 
in carlots, spot cash $1525.15 50 Pp ton, spring 1475 
aid, mixed feed 15 50@16 50, middlings 15 7516 25 
hominy feed 14 75415, oat feed 13 75414, cotton- 
seed meal 20420 50, cornmeal 82@85e 4 100 ths. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings fairly liberal and de- 
mand moderate, market barely steady. Prime 
timothy 904@95e } 100 lbs, No 1 8@90c, No 2 75@80e, 
mixed clover 60@65c, straight 55@60c, salt hay 50e, 
long rye straw 55@65c, short rye 40@50c, wheat 35@ 
45c, oat 40a 45c. 

At Boston, trading quiet, market amply supplied 
with medium and low grades. N Y and Can ch to 
fey $1750a18 Pp ton, fair to good 16@17, eastern 
14@15, common grades 11412, clover mixed 11@12, 
swale 849, rye straw 12 50, oat 7 50@8 50. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, sales are small and market un- 
satisfactory. Green salted No1 country 744,@8 Pp 
Ib, No 2 64,@7e, bull hides 61,@7e, calfskins $1@1 50 
ea. Country tallow 4°,@45,c P Ib, Chicago pack- 
ers’ 456@4%,c. Brown grease 3@312c, white 
4a4ec. 

Onions. 
At New York, in full supply and held steadily 


when choice. L I and Jersey 75e@$125 P bbl, 
Orange Co red 70@90c, yellow 75c@1, eastern 
white 1 25@2, red and yellow 1@125, state and 


western 1 10@1 25. 

At Boston, trading fairly steady for good stock 
but dull for anything inferior. Good to ch native 
$125 p bbl, York state,small bbis 1, western 
Mass 1 25. 

At Buckton, St Lawrence Co, N Y, not as many 
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CONSUMPTION. 





Dr Hunter’s Treatment. 

The article in the World of Sunday, Sept 15, con- 
cerning Dr Hunter’s cure for consumption, created 
a vast amount of comment in medical circles and 
among those afilicted, It was followed by a large 
number of applications for treatment and an 
avalanche of letters of inquiry by mail. 

Dr Hunter's office, at No 117 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, is a Mecca for consumptives 
amd catarrhal and bronchial sufferers, and is cer- 
tainly a haven to all so afflicted.—N Y World, 
Oct 6th. 
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NOT PAPER, 
e WOOL FELT ! 


STRONG AND DURABLE; 
WILL NOT CRACK WITH 
COLD °8 RUN WITH HEAT; 
WILL NOT TAINT RAIN 
¢ WATER. 
THE ONLY sicnciesnal 





COLD WEATHER IS AT 
HAND = 
AND IF YOUR LIVE STOCK, 
POULTRY, CATTLE, &c. 
ARE TO BE KEPT WARM 
AND COMFORTABLE, IT 
IS NECESSARY TO HAYE 
YOUR BUILDINGS THOR- 
OUGHLY WATERPROOF. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 


2 LIBERTY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











CHICAGO, 
186 Fifth Ave. 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 














You Can 
Shell Corn 


in any quantity with the several 
sizes of 


—_ 
Gorn Shellers. 


All sizes, from One Hole Hand to Six 
Hole Self Feeding Shellers forsteam or 
horse power. For farmers own use, nothing 
equals the *‘*Keynote’’ a two hole self 
feeding sheller requiring only two horse 

wer, and shelling 60 to 75 bu. per hour. 

et our special sheller catalogue 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 
Sterling, Ill. 


Branches: Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Columbus, Philadelphia. 


Tro Err 
















$12 5O FOR A 
to weave your fence at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 

19 No. 10 Gal. wires. Cross 
Pwires No. 12. We will 
sell wire for a 100 

fence for 820. Agents 
PW anted. Catalogue Free. 

CARTER 

Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box 20 Mt.Sterling,O& 
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HOSE | ANSWERING | ADVERTISEMENTS ~ WILL OON 


FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER | AND THE THB 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 7 THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 

















sown as last year but 
bu in local market. 
Pork Product. 

At New York business is dull in absence of 
speculative demand. Lard in tierces $5 97 P 100 
ths, small tins at the usual premium, mess pork in 
carloads 950a@975 P bbl, small quantities at the 
usual advance, family 11 25@11 75, city shoulders 
6i4c Pp Ib, linis 9e. 


yield good. Worth 75c p 





Poultry. 

At New York, markets for live and dressed quiet 
and unehanged, dressed stock accumulating. 
Live poultry as follows: Spring chickens, local, 8@ 
8l,c P tb, western and southern 8a81lee, fowls, lo- 
eal, 844a9¢, western and southern 81¢@9e, roost- 
ers 5c, turkeys 8a9c, ducks 60@80e p pair, geese 
$1a1 37. Dressed poultry: Spring turkeys 10@12c 
p» th for selected and 8alle for lots as they ar- 
rive. Western dry picked chickens 814¢@9ec, Phil 
fey 15a16c, LI ducks 12@16ce, eastern geese 15a@léc. 

At Boston, iced stock too plentiful, prices easy. 
Northern and eastern freshly killed spring chick- 
ens 16@18¢e P th, fowls 10@14e, spring ducks 10@13c, 
western turkeys, iced, spring, 10@13c, western 
chickens 10@11c, fowls 9c. Live spring chickens 6 
@&c P ib, eastern fowls 6@9c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, all kinds fairly active at good 
prices. Cabbage, LI and Jersey $3a4 Pp 100,cauli- 
flower, do, 14350 p bbl, state and western celery 
40a 0c P dz behs, Jersey 25a50c, Jersey egg plant 
1@250 P bbl, lima beans 2a@350 p bag, peppers 
14150 P bbl, pumpkins 50@75c, string beans, L I 
2a350p 4,-bbl, spinach t@125 p bbl, marrow 
squash 50a@60c, Hubbard 65a@75e, Russia turnips 65 
@ Tie, tomatoes 25a50ce Pp box. 

At Boston, a fair business passing at quotations: 
String beans 654 75e ~ bu at wholesale, lima beans 
$1 7ha2, cabbage 24250 Pp ton, carrots 30e P bu, 
cauliflower 175 ~ dz, celery 50a75e¢ p dz behs, 
green corn 40a50e pP bx, cucumbers 8@9 P 100, 
lettuce 15a17e Pp dz, parsley 25e Pp bu, parsnips 65c 
Pp bu, peppers 75c, short radishes 50c P box, spin- 
ach 15¢ P bu, tomatoes 50e P bu, flat turnips 4@ 
50c, rutabagas 75e P bbl, marrow squash 50c P bbl, 
Bay State and Hybrid 60a75e, egg plant T5c@1 Pp 
dz, salsify 75e, mint 40c, cress 40c, leeks 40@50c, 
brussels sprouts 3@4 pP bu 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 
New York State—At Albany, firm. Good to 
ch emy 22a23e p th, dairy 21@22ec.—At Syracuse, 
i good demand. Good to ch emy 21@23e, dairy 17 
a2ic.—At Buckton, St Lawrence Co, 20c.—At 
Quaker Street, Schenectady Co, 20¢.—At South Sa- 
lem, Westchester Co, 25@28c.—At Buffalo, fair de- 
mand for choice. N Y and Pa extra emy 23@231,¢, 
western 191,a20¢e, N Y dairy 21@22ce. 

At Utiea 12 pkgs emy butter sold at 21 1-2¢, 150 
do at 23ce. At Little Falls 26 pkgs dairy went at 18 
@0c, and 35 pkgs creamery at 20@21e. 

At New York, the week closes with the market 
ina satisfactory condition. Export demand is 
quite active and serves to keep up the activity, 
consumption being somewhat tame. State dairy 
has a fair inquiry for taney tubs which are scarce. 
NYand Pa extra emy 22'4,@23¢ P tb, Elgin and 
other western extras 23c, western firsts 21@211¢c, 
seconds 16ai8c, N Y dairy half tubs extras 2ic, 
firsts 18@20e, western dairy firsts 14@15¢e, seconds 
1lai2e, June factory firkins 13@1319c¢, tubs, extras 
1312 a14¢c, firsts 111,413e. Small selected lots us- 
ually command a premium of le over these prices, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet and with- 
out important change, western extra emy 2216@ 
23e, fair to prime 19a@22c.—At Pittsburg, extra 
emy 23@24c, dairy 17@18e, country 17e. 

At Boston, there is a steady tone in the market 
and afirm feeling on all grades of good quality, 
best northern emy being still held at 23c anc ch 
western in spruce tubs at 22c. Quotations for 





round lots of 20 to 50 tubs are as follows: Vt and 
N H emy assorted sizes 22@23c Pp tb, northern 
N VY 21@22c, eastern 19@21c, western 20@22¢, 


northern firsts 18¢19c, seconds 14a@16c, extra Vt 
dairy 19c, N Y 18c, firsts 15a17¢, western dairies 
12. Prints 1@2c premium over above prices. 

At Chicago, the local consumptive demand has 
held up well, but outside orders show a marked 


falling off. Considerable stock has been taken 
from cold storage, giving an easier tone to the 


market. Good to extra emy 22@238¢ P th, firsts 19 

a2ic, imt emy 15@1ie, extra dairies (Cooley’s) 18@ 

19¢, common to good 13@16c, packing stock 7@l10c. 
The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, fairly firm. Full 
cream cheddars 91-2@101-2ec ~ th, flats 9@10ce, 
pound skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 12@13¢e.—At Syracuse, 
prices strong. Full cream 8@9 1-2c.—At Ogdens- 
bure, St Lawrence Co, 978 bxs offered, 9¢ bid for 
whole cheese, 10¢ for twins. At Buffalo, in fair 
demand. N Y¥ full cream 9a@9 1-2e, western 7@8ec 
pai at. 

At New York, market firm with nearly available 
fancy cheese cleaned out. All grades are 
held on a firm basis, fancy lots being especially 
Full cream York state large fey 942e p tbh 
for colored, %4¢ for white and 1042e for small do, 
Good to ch white 914@10\4c, part skims, Chenan- 





t skims 5 


Stocks of 


Strong. 








go county ch 644@8e, common to good 7@74¢, hard 
skims 244@3e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fair demand for 
choice. N Y factory ch small 10 1-2@10 3-4e |) Ih, 
fair to good 9 2-4@10 1-4¢, large 10c, fair to 
9 1-4@9 3-4¢, sKims 6@8 1-4c.—At Pittsburg, Oliio 
cream 8& 1-2@8 3-4¢, N Y 91-2a@10¢, Swiss 
11 1-2c. 

At Boston, Choice mild lots of Sept made goods 
are held firmly, sales of twins being made at 101,¢, 
N Y full creams, small sizes 101-2c p tn, large 
9 1-2c, firsts Ta@8c, Vt small, extra, 101-2¢, large 
91-2c, sage cheese lic, skims 3@5e, full cream 
Ohio flats 8 1-2@9¢. 

At Chicago, a fine feeling is prevalent and 
prices show a hardening tendency. Full cream 
western twins 844@9c, cheddars 8@8%4c, Young 
America 9@9142c¢, small flat filled cheese 7@714e, 
new No 1 Swiss 10@1014¢, brick 7a8ec. 


ull 
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Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
UTICA, N Y, Oct 21—Cheese 
vanced nearly to a par 
prices; indeed small sizes are higher 
they were last year at this time 
the market is strong and rather buoyant. Nearly 
as many large cheese sold at 9 1-4¢ as at 9e, but 
not quite half the offering was composed of large. 
Hereafter the proportion of large will continue 
to grow less as compared with small sizes and 
this is propably the reason why prices on large 
are so stongin spite of the dullness of export 
trade. Buyers both here and at Little Yalls are 
advising all the factories to stop making cheese 
on Nov 1. At Little Falls the buyers have combin- 
ed and agreed not to buy or take on commission a 
box of cheese made after Nov 1, as it is believed 
that every-other-day cheese made late in the 
fall is a detriment not only to buyers but to mak- 
ers and patrons also. 


ad- 
year’s 
than 

and 


now 
last 


has 
with 


Sales of the day take cheese off on an average to 
the middle of September. Three or four lots were 
sold which included the entire make of Septem- 
ber, but these were exceptional. Factorymen gen- 
erally were not anxious sellers, the market 
considered as likely to remain steady for the 
of the season. Transactions were 
Large colored, 1415 bxs at 9c, 1150 at 
9 1-4e; large white, 75 at 9 1-4c; small 
10 1-4¢, 300 at 10 3-8¢, 150 at 10 1-2¢; 
493 at 10c, 1686 at 19 1-4¢, 863 at 
bxs against 8349 one year ago. 

At Little Falls sales were 195 bxs skims at 9e, 310 
at 9 1-4¢, 765 at 9 1-2c, 170 at 9 3-4e, 3494 at 10e, 
Total 4394 bxs. 


being 

resi 
follows: 
9 1-4c, 875 at 
white, 468 at 
small colored, 
10 1-2c. Total 7475 


as 


The Milk Market. 
At New York, the milk supply holds up well but 


demand is large enough to absorb the bulk of 
offerings and a feeling of firmness is noticeable 
among dealers. The price remains at 3e p qt 


with the surplus $1 52 P can of 40 gts. 
teceipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Oct 21 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
24,817 589 427 


NY,LE& West RR, 817 


N Y Central, 15,156 81 658 
NY, Ont & West, 23.715 827 - 
West Shore, 8,566 237 152 
NY, Sus and West, 13,841 188 2 
N Y & Putnam, 3,660 — 
New Haven «& H, 4,941 4] 

Del, Lack & West, 40,36 1,302 _ 
Long Island, 682 _ 

N J Central, 1,575 30 - 
Lehigh Valley, 6,948 101 

aR “T” Co, 5,892 464 - 
Other sources, 4,200 

Total receipts, 154,357 3,860 1,239 
Daily average, 22.051 Bi) | 1i7 


Creamery Notes. 
Lagrange (N Y) emy, Poughkeepsie, received 
during Sept 41,313 spaces cream, made 6629 tbs but- 
ter, paid farmers for cream 3.4¢ P space,a total of 


$1404.64. Milk receipts during August 46,684 ths, 
farmers getting 3 1-4¢ P space of cream. 
Brunswick, Eagle Mills (N Y) emy ass’n made 
9387 tbs butter in Sept, paying farmers an av of 
19 1-2c P fb of butter, total $1831.61. 
Glens Falls (NY) emy-ass’n received 66,330 
inches cream in Sept, made 5829 Ibs butter, and 


paid farmers at the rate of 19!,¢ P ib of butter fat, 

East Pittson (Me) emy ass’n received 50,900 tbs 
spaces cream during Sept, made 10,080 ths butter, 
and paid farmers at the rate of 20¢ Pp tb butter, 
total $2091.16. Sold some cream. 

Green Mountain (Vt) emy ass’n, 
butter in Sept, paying farmers $2500 or at 
22c P th butter. 

East Haddam (Ct) emy ass’n made during June, 
July and August 14,805 ths butter, for which it re- 
ceived $3389.68. Patrons who use the Cooley sys- 
tem were paid $2542.54. 


mude 900 ibs 
rate of 
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B nee. Tread-powers, 
Tt Jog powers, Steam En- 
BES gines, Threshers,Clover- 
7 JhuNers, Feed-mills, Cir- 


cular Machinesand 
Land-roliers, send for 
— Fearless Cata- 
logue. For Fodder-cutters, Carriers and Drag-saw 
Machines, and for information showing “ Why Ensilage 
Pays,” send for Ensilage Catalogue. 

Address, MINAKD HARDER, Coviceerkill, N. Y. 
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Our faithful Dobbin: 


To prick his feet and drive him lame; 


/t's a shame 


The nimblest horse can ouly ploc 


Vhose hocfs with shvered points are shod. 


A Split 
Nail 
Is made by rolling or pressing 
and cutting out the point when 
the iron is cold. 
This process tends to separate 
the fibres of metal. When driven 


into the hard hoof it is liable te 
split and 


Seriously Lame the Horse. 


Putnam Nails will hold the shoe 
25 per cent. longer than others. 


CAUTION. 
‘¢ Anything to Beat the Putnam.’’ 


As many manufacturers by the cold-rolled and sheared 
proomee are advertising their nails as ‘‘ Hot-Forged and 

ammer-Pointed,’’ while others, by a certificate from an 
unsuccessful inventor who has not been interested in our 
business for years and who never succeeded in making a 
marketable Hammer-Pointed Nail, endeavor to convince 
the unwary that a cheap cut nail is as good as the old re- 
liable Putnam, we would advise all those who wish a 
strong and safe nail to examine the edges near the 
point. Ifthey are smooth, they are the 


Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed 


PUTNAM, 


but if they show shear marks, they are cold-rolled and 
sheared. 

N.B. Every horse-owner who will send us his 
address, will receive by mail a Putnam Nail and a 
sheared nail with instructions how to distinguish 
them. Mention this paper. Adiress, 


PUTNAM NAIL COMPANY, 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 








If you have FIVE or more 





Cows a Cream Separator will 
save its cost each year of 
use. Beware of imitating and 
infringing machines. 


Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


The DeLaval Separator Co, 


Branch Offices: General Offices: 








ELGIN, ILL. 74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 
To buy 500 barrels of good picked ap- 
ples and 100 bbls. of large pears. State 


WANTED 
lowest prices, kinds, quality and quan, 


tity to SAMUEL WHITTON, P. 0. Box 148, Utica, N. ¥ 
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Bethlehem, Albany Co oO, Oct 19—A_ short 
erop of hay and prices low. Apple picking 
about over. Quite a number of farmers went 
into the trucking business last spring and now 
the market is loaded with truck and _ prices 
are very low. Rye was sown later than fora 
number of years on account of the dry weath- 
er. Herbert Winnie’s barn, hog pen and corn 
house were destroyed by fire Monday morn- 
ing, Oct 14. The fire started in the hay barn 
ail soon reached the other buildings. A new 
Farmer’s Favorite drill was busned end about 
IS tons of straw and 20 tons of hay and oat 
straw. The loss is estimated at $2500, fully 
covered by insurance. 

Burke, Franklin Co of, Oct 19—Crops nearly 
all taken care of. Few more potatoes to be 
dug. Some have been sold but there are many 
in pits in the fields yet. The potato crop has 
yielded well generally, but a few have only 
suiall yields where good ones were expected. 
No rot to speak of. Corn was a good crop and 
is husking well. Everything farmers have to 
bay seems to be advancing in price, while 
wool, hops, apples and potatoes are ridiculous- 
ly low. Butter doing a little better, but the 
tiow of milk not as good as usual. Money a 
hard thing to get. Never knew so many calls 
for money as of late. Offers of 3 1-2c per lb for 
hogs have been made. 


Burdett, Schuyler Co 3, Oct 19—The Wat- 
kins fair last week was a financial success. 
There was an average exhibit of stock and 
poultry. Most all kinds of games of chance 
were represented. The weather has been very 
dry. Farmers busy finishing up fall work. 
But little hope for remunerative prices for 
crops. Most all kinds of grain have yielded 
well. Hay the shortest crop since 1854. Straw 
mostly housed and corn folder will be used 
largely for provender. Grain will also be fed 
as itis so cheap. Some orchards bore well 
while others had no fruit. Grapes a fine crop 
and of good quality. Louis Smith had 1500 bu 
of peaches and O. P. Budd 2000 bu. Dr Stil- 
well has bought 70 acres of land of A. Kimble 
at $60 per acre and is going to erect a fine res- 
idence. Elder Sharp of Bennettsburg fell from 
an apple tree last week and dislocated his hip. 
He is 70 years old. The Lehigh railroad has 
moved its water tank from Odessa to Burdett. 

Bedford, Westchester Co Q Oct 19—Drouth 
broken by a heavy rain Oct 12 and 13. <A few 
farmers have begun to husk corn but most of 
them are still busy with apples and potatoes. 





The largely increased acreage and the good 
yield per acre has given one of the largest 
crops of potatoes ever harvested in this sec- 


tion. There was very little rot and the tubers 
are generally of unusually fine cooking quali- 
ty. About the average acreage of wheat and 
rye has been putin. Some pieces yet to be 
sown. Some apples yet to be picked from the 
trees and a large part of the windfall crop yet 
to be gathered. The crop is very uneven, 
some orchards being loaded while others near- 
by bear scarcely any at all. Large crop of 
Greenings, but few red winter sorts. The un- 
usually hot weather of the latter part of Sep- 
tember did great injury to apples. On many 
trees fully one-half of the fruit on south side 
of trees was sunburned and became soft and 
rotted. Large quantities of windfalls are be- 
ing fed to stock as most of our dairymen now 
appreciate their value as food for milk ani- 
mals. Most farmers received $1 per can for 
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milk in September. Commissioner Normile 
” large force of men have been macadam- 

| alf-mile of the main road from Bed- 
is tlage to Bedford Station. Itis a great 


improvement but will not be fully appreciat- 


ed until next winter and spring. 

Brewster. Putnam Co Q, Oct 19—Farmers re- 
port an abundant crop of potatoes, the tubers 
being unusually large. Some -specimens 
weigh 21-4 lbs. Apples plentiful and lo- 

cal shippers are handling large quantities. 
M: iny farmers are sending them to New York 
although the returns do not exceed more than 
7T5e or S1 per bbl. Apples have grown to a 
large size and are of tine flavor. Later in the 
season they will probably bring a higher 


price. Husking corn is now the order of the 
day. 

Breakabeen, Schoharie Co Go, Oct 19—We 
have just had a fine rain. The ground is 


thoroughly soaked for the tirst time since last 


spring. Very little fall plowing has been 
done. Farmers have been’ busy threshing 


buckwheat, which is a fair crop in this sec- 
tion. Corn is the best crop grown here this 
year. Charles Mann has nearly 1500 bu. Not 
many done husking yet. Apples a fair crop, 
but a great many were blown off by the heavy 
winds. Plums were very scarce, bringing as 
high as $2 per bu. Pears plenty and selling 
at about $1. Potatoes a fair crop. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady. Co a, Oct 19— 
Farmers have commenced fall plowing. Some 
buckwheat not yet threshed. The large acre- 
age and heavy yield of grain and straw has 
taxed the machines to the utmost, notwith- 
standing the pleasant weather which has pre- 
vailed. The yield ranges from 30 to 40 bu per 
acre. Some have sold at 40ce per bu, but buy- 
ers are now offering but 35c. Corn also an 
extra crop and well ripened. Rain much 
needed. Wells low and many are out of wa- 
ter. All kinds of stock low on account of 
short hay crop. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co b, Oct 19—Abun- 
dant rains received, but more needed to fill 
wells and streams. Farmers nearly all have 
their threshing out of the way. The yield of 
grain is very satisfactory. Not much corn 
husking done yet. About three carloads of 
apples are shipped from Stormville weekly to 


the Boston market. Early apples no more 
than paid for picking. Late varieties doing 
better. 


Floyd, Oneida Co oO, Oct 19—John Barker 
died at his residence at 9 o’clock a m, Oct 13. 
He was the oldest resident here, being 87 years 
of age. W. T. Atwood of Stittville is ship- 
ping potatoes, paying 20c per bu for them. 


Glen, Montgomery Co co, Oct 19—Although 


farmers have had a very favorable fall for 
their work much yet remains to be done. 
Hardly any plowing commenced and many 
tields of corn yet to be husked. Apples all 
picked and with but few exceptions were 
nearly a failure in this vicinity. Glovers- 
ville is the best market for apples near here. 


Buckwheat was an immense crop. 

Lansing, Oswego Co 0, Oct 19—Farm prod- 
uce not very profitable this year, as prices 
are unprecedentedly low, although taxes and 
interest rates remain as high as ever. Scarci- 
ty of fruit has not increased the price here. 
Everything the farmer has to sell is low, but 
butter and eggs have advanced a few cents of 
late. There has been some frost, but no hard 
freeze yet. Crops about all secured. Only a 
few of the many evaporators around here run- 
ning. 

Marcy, Oneida Co Oo, Oct 19—The potato 


crop is about two-thirds harvested and yield- 
ing on an average 175 bu per acre of salable 


stock. Many consider them worth their pres- 
ent price as feed for stock. 
Mentz, Cayuga Co o, Oct 19—Beautiful 


weather for doing fall work, but rain needed 
badly. Many wells and springs are dry and 
pastures poor. Wheat notwithstanding dry 
weather is looking well. Farmers who have 
apples are selling them at $1 per bbl. Pota- 
toes about all dug, but no market for them. 
Corn yielding heavily. One farmer near Port 
Byron reports 400 bu from 2 1-2 acres. 


New Baltimore, Greene Co 9, Oct 19—We 
have had but little rain since last April. 


Many streams and wells have been dry for 
months and some farmers are entirely without 


water. Threshers complain of light crops of 
oats and rye. Buckwheat generally yields 
well. There is an increased acreage of rye 
sown. The fruit crop is light and of very in- 








The evaporators and cider mills 
are overstocked and paying only 25 to 35¢ per 
bbl. The potato crop is good. The Magees 
and Woolfords have driven in from the moun- 
tains and disposed of hundreds of cattle since 
harvest. The animals were of all ages, poor 
in tlesh and quality and sold generally at low 
prices. E. S. Albright of W indham’ has re- 
turned the young stock that he took from 
farmers here last spring to pasture for the-sea- 
son in very poor condition. 
New Scotland, Albany Co a, 
my all harvested. Cows were sold as low as 
37.50 per head at A. Livingston’s sale. 
F armers are very busy husking corn and pick- 


ferior quality. 


Oct 19—Potatoes 


ing apples. W. H. Warner raised Banana 
muskmelons 25 in long. 

Prattsville, Greene Co’ a, Oct 19—Drouth 
ended and streams and springs once more 
supply the neeéssary amount of water. While 
the ground is sufticrently wet now the rains 
came too late to benefit fall feed. Stock go- 


ing into winter quarters very thin. The pros- 
pects are that farmers will be obliged to feed 


early, making the winter fully 61-2 months 
long. Seeding very poor and farmers pre- 
paring the ground for another crop. Corn 
fodder and millet, as a rule, were poor. Some 
farmers are selling their entire dairies and 
others only part of their cows according to 


This section will be short of 
Apples quite plentiful 
an excellent crop with 


their hay crops. 
stock another season. 
and cheap. Potatoes 
a poor market. 
Stockholm, St Lawrence Co oO, 
an exceptionally fine crop. There is 
great deal to husk. Potato digging is 
ed and a nice crop the result, but they sell 
very low. Some are drawn six or more miles 
and sold at the starch factory for l6c per bu. 


Oct 19—Corn 
yet a 
tinish- 


A. J. Lamb bought a carload for 20c but few 
will sell at that, preferring to hold or feed 
them. There is comparatively little rot. Not 
as many onions sown as last year but the 
yield is good. Butter so low farmers are not 
encouraged to feed their cows much, conse- 


quently the tlow of milk is short. Many farm- 
ers are plowing. 

South Salem. Westchester Co 0, Oct 19—GQur 
long season of drouth is broken at last. We 
have had Several fine rains and some springs 
have filled, but deep wells have not been uaf- 
fected yet. Fall pasture very short and many 
farmers are feeding grain almost as freely as 
in winter. Milk low, netting the farmers 
about 2 1-3 to 2 1-2c perqt. Apples very abun- 
dant and cheap. George Wilson had about 
3000 bu of potatoes on 25 acres of ground. 
They are very large and fine. C. Lawrence 
Gilbert also had a fine crop of potatoes. They 
are very light and flaky. There are several 
new kinds of excellent potatoes. Will Hull 
has a large crop of apples. He picked 40 bbls 
of Greenings from four trees and he has a 
large quantity of tine Baldwins. The corn crop 
is very tine, ears being well filled out. Fall 
work well along. Husking corn is the order 
of the day. 

The Second Annual Horse Show recently held 
in Albany at the Ridgefield grounds was an 
unqualified success, though rain interfered 
seriously on Tuesday, the second day, necessi- 
tating a postponement until Wednesday of 
awards in several classes. The original pro- 
gram was for two days only, but that uncer- 
tain element, the weather, disarranged all 
plans about noon on Tuesday and much that 
was undone had to wait until the following 
day. The entire exhibit was productive of 
much interest and aroused great enthusiasm. 
There were 26 classes in all, divided as fol- 
lows: Roadsters before road ,wagon, pacing 
roadsters, mare or gelding not exceeding 15 
3-4 hands, short tails, pairs over 15 1-2 h: nds, 
long tails, high actors, park team, saddle 
horses, long tailed and jumpers. The character 
of the entries showed that owners of some of 
the best horses in this vicinity appreciated the 
efforts of the association, all the classes filling 
well. Such events serve a useful purpose and 
lovers of horse flesh are glad to aid in placing 
Albany in the ranks with other horse centers. 


A New York “Dairy Farm—A neat dairy 
farm in New York state ,is thatof H. R. & 
H. L. Davis of Stockholm. These gentlemen 
have not a very large farm, but keep about 20 
cows, have nine horses and colts and the pro- 
portionate number of young stock. Their 
dairy, composed of grade cows with a predom- 
inance of Jersey blood, is now headed by a 
thoroughbred Jersey bull. H. L. Davis, the 
working member of the firm, is an enterpris- 
ing, progressive young man, and has most of 
the machinery needed on such a farm. Re- 

















cently they have purchased a Baby De Laval 
milk separator and have built a milk room 
and now run the separator and churn and 
also pump water for their stock by bull pow- 
er, using a tread power. Thereisa silo in 
the barn and its contents last season remain- 
ed in perfect condition until all used. This 
farm was bought some seven or eight years 
ago by the elder Davis and the young man, 


his son, marrying about that time, was ad- 
mitted to partnership, his father hoping thus 
to induce him to remain on the farm. It 


proved to be a wise move, for under the stim- 
ulus thus given, the father furnishing the 
money and the son the muscle, a system of 


improvement was inaugurated that has 
wrought changes in the old farm. Buildings 
renovated, tields cleared of stones and the 


producing capacity of the farm doubled are 
some of its results. At the start they bought 
much manure, but latterly have come to rely 
upon clover and to a small extent commercial 
fertilizers, to enrich their land. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Cutchogue, Oct 19—Farmers of this section 
are having a dull time marketing their crops. 
Prices away down with exception of one or 
two products. Cauliflower bringing good re- 
turns and same true of hay. Farm work well 
advanced, many having their corn about all 
picked ready for housing and stacking the 
stover. A large acreage of winter wheat has 
been sown, larger than for some years. Much 
of it was put in as a catch crop for grass. A 
great many farmers put in Hungarian grass to 
help out the fodder and most of thein got left, 
as very little of it will pay for the labor. 
German millet seems to be much better here, 
almost invariably giving a heavy yield. The 
corn crop is immense. Threshing about over. 
The yield of grain is above the average and 
secured in good order, there being very little 
if any damaged grain. Potatoes a disappoint- 
ment both in price and yield. Many not yet 
secured. Seed cabbage looking well where 
taken care of. 

Yaphank, Oct 19—Peaches have been the 
most complete failure known for years. Some 
orchards of 500 trees did not yield a basketful. 
Cauliflower and cabbages so badly injured by 
worms as to ruin the sale of them. In some 
sases they have been plowed under, not being 
worth gathering. Potatoes a full crop and 
low with no shipping demand. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Matamoras, Pike Coo, Oct 19—Potatoes 
dug and some corn husked. Potatoes a good 
crop but corn uneven. J. M. Aldrich raised 


over 1000 bu of potatoes this year. October 
has been cold so far. More rain needed as 
dry wells have not yet been filled. Apples 


have fallen badly this fall. About all 
ed now and a poor crop on some farms. 


Pittsburg Poultry Show—The Pittsburg poul- 
try, pigeon and pet stock association at their 
last meeting selected Jan 14 to 18 inclusive 
as the dates for their show to be held in the 
old city hall. Application for a charter for 
the organization has been made. As the last 
show was a success, all arrangements are be- 
ing made to have as full and grand a display 
as possible. A. P. Robinson is the secre- 
tary. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co cd, Oct 19—The 
farmers have their potatoes dug and are hold- 
ing them for higher prices. Weather favora- 
ble for corn husking and is being generally 
improved. Fall plowing nearly all done. E. 
Treible and son-in-law, Charles Place, have 
their winter apples picked. They have 4000 
bu. Farm products average well but prices 
are low. Pasture fields are poor and many 
are feeding fodder and grain to their milch 
cows. Many farmers are placing their orders 
for young fruit trees to be delivered in the 
spring. On account of the low prices of po- 
tatoes and grain and the better prices of fruits 
many will give more attention to the —— 
of the latter. Wells and springs are low anc 
rain is needed. Tunkhannock is now enjoy- 
ing a healthy building boom. : 


Dates for Opening Institutes—The new law 
in this state makes it the duty of the superin- 
tendent of institutes to arrange them in 
such manner as to time and places of holding 
the same as to secure the greatest economy 
and efticiency of service. In compliance with 
this requirement, the superintendent has ar- 
“ranged the following list of dates, fixing the 
time for opening institutes in the several 
counties. This is not intended to restrict the 
number of days institutes in a given county 
may be held, or to limit the number of places. 
‘These matters are largely left to the judgment 
of the local managers. The purpose of this 


pick- 
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arrangement is to make it possible for the 
superintendent of institutes to be present, for 
at least two days, at every institute held in 


the state, and to permit, with least expense, 
the use of such outside help as may be se- 
cured. A considerable reduction in the 
amount of money allowed to each local man- 
ager has been made since last year. Where 
last year $9500 was allotted to the various 
counties this year there is only 7500 available 
for the purpose. This has been brought 
about partly by the reduced appropriation of 
the legislature and partly through the change 
of plan whereby the department will furnish 
three and possibly four institute workers to 
each institute free of expense to the local 
manager. The outside workers will be able 
to give from two to four days to each county. 


This aid, it is believed, will much more than 
compensate for any loss occasioned by the re- 
duced amount of cash which the local man- 


ager will receive, and will tend to strengthen 
the work in several important particulars. 
The opening meetings for the various counties 


with dates and names of local managers are 
given below: 
Fulton, D. H. Patterson, Webster Mills, Oct 31 
Franklin, D. Z. Shook, Greencastle, Nov 4 
Adams, A. I. Weidner, Arendtsville, Nov 6 
York, Dr W. 8S. Roland, York, Nov 8 
Cumberland. C. H. Mullin, Mt Holly Springs, Nov ll 
Dauphin, G. Hiester, Harrisburg, Nov 13 
Cameron, E. N, Fairchild, Sizerville, Nov 15 
Lycoming, A. Fague, Picture Rocks, Nov 18 
Tioga, P. D. Rexford, Mausfield, Nov 2 
Bradford, L. Piolett, Wysox Nov 22 
Susquehanna, R. 8. Searle, Montrose, Nov 25 
Wayne, W. C. Norton, Aldenville, Nov 27 
Pike, Nov 29 
Lackawanna, A. C, Sisson, Factoryville, Dec 2 
Montgomery, J. Sexton, Spring House, Dec 4 
jerks, G. D. Stitzel, Reading, Dec 6 
lucks, E: Reeder, New Hope, Dec 9 
Philadelphia, J. B. Kirkbride, Bustleton, Dec Il 
Delaware, G. E. Heyburn, Chadds Ford, Dec 13 
Chester, Dr J. P. Edge, Downingtown, Dec 16 
Lehigh, J. P. Barnes, Allentown, Dec 18 
Northampton, B. B. MeClure, Bath, Dec 2 
Monroe, R. Bisbing, Minsi, Dec 23 
Carbon, Dec 27 
Luzerne, W. P. Kirkendall, Dec 50 
Schuylkill, W. H. Stout, Pine Grove, Jan 3 
Lebanon, H. C. Snavely, Lebanon, Jan 6 
Northumberland, W. L. Nesbit, Lewisburg, Jan 8 
Montour, J. K. Murray, Pottsgrove, Jan 10 
Columbia, C. Eves, Millville, Jan 13 
Sullivan, D. T. Huckeil, Forksville, Jan 15 
Wyoming, D. L. Herman, Eatonville, Janu 17 
Clinton, J. A. Herr, Cedar Springs, Jan 20 
Center, J. A. Woodward, Howard, Jan 22 
Union, J. A. Gundy, Lewisburg, Jan 24 
Snyder, E. W. Tool, Freeburg, Jan 27 
Perry, J. E. Stephens, Acker, Jan 29 
Juniata, M. Rodgers, Mexico, Jan 31 
Mifflin, D. E. Notestine, Lewistown, Feb 3 
Huntingdon, G. G. Hutehison, Warriors’ Mark, Feb 5 
Bedford, 8. S. Diehl, Bedford, Feb7 
Blair, F. Jaekel, Hollidaysburg, Feb 10 
Cambria, J. J. Thomas, Carrolltown, Feb 12 
Somerset, N. B. Critehfield, Jenners, Feb 14 
Fayette, G. Hopwood, Uniontown, Feb 17 
Greene, B. F. Herrington, Waynesburg, Feb 19 
Washington, J. A. McDowell, Washington, Feb 21 
Allegheny, W. H. McCullough, Tarentum, Feb 24 
Westmoreland, M. N. Clark, Claridge, Feb 26 
Indiana, S. M. McHeury, Indiana, Feb 28 
Armstrong, D. W. Lawson, Dayton, March 2 
Butler, W. H. H. Riddle, Butler, March 4 
Beaver, E. §. Weyand, Beaver. March 6 
Lawrence, J. B. Johnson, New Wilmington, March 9 
Mercer, Robert Mc Kee, Mercer, March 11 


March 13 
March 16 
March 18 
March 20 


Venanzo, Porter Phipp>. Kennerdell, 
Crawford, J. B. Phelps. Couneautville, 
Erie, A. L. Wales, Corry, 

Warren, ©. W. Nichols, Spring Creek, 


Forest, March 23 
Clarion, W. Shanafelt, Brinkerton, March 25 
Jefferson, J. McCracken, Frostburg, March 27 
Clearfield, J. Blair Read, Clearfield, March 30 
Elk, April 1 
McKean, A. P. White, Port Allegheny, April 3 


Union Co Fair—Brook park at Lewisburg 
presented a gala appearance during the week 
of the 42d annual fair. The officers had 
promised the best exhibition of the kind ever 
attempted in this section of the state, and the 
prediction was fulfilled to the letter. A walk 
through the buildings and grounds disclosed 
larger and finer exhibits than were ever at- 
tempted before. The general displays of farm 
implements, fruits, cereals and root crops 
were unusually large and handsome. F. 
Hoffa of Northumberland county had 30 varie- 
ties of apples on exhibition. But the largest 
and finest displays. were made by Justitia 

range, No 434, of Lewisburg and Buffalo Val- 
ey grange, No 520, on the one side, and East 
Buffalo alliance, No 146, on the other. The 
honors and premiums were about evenly di- 
vided, although the alliance seemed to excel 
in decorations. The products exhibited by 
these organizations were all produced in Un- 
ion county and are a proper index to the gen- 
eral thrift, industry and progressiveness of its 


agriculturists. Although horse racing re- 
ceives more encouragement from the fair as- 


sociation in a general way than does agricul- 
ture, and the exhibition is called an ‘‘agricul- 
tural fair,’’ the chief attractions and the suc- 
cess of the enterprise have largely depended 


upon the efforts of the grange and alliance 
people for the last five years. To prove the 
above statement it may be said that three 


years ago Justitia grange refused a cash offer 
of $500 to exhibit their display at the Pennsyl- 
vania state fair held at Lancaster. A _ large 
part of the honors for the success of the last 
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fair belong to President Ruhl, Secretary Long 


and A. M. Lawshe. The last named is the 
all-around hustler and manager of the whole 
concern. If infoymation is desired on any 


point, or if a dissatisfaction is to be appeased, 





A. M. Lawshe is the man called upon to set 
the matter right, and he never fails. 
MARYLAND. 
«rederick Co O—The county fair held at 
Frederick was a success. The gate receipts 


Oct 9 exceeded those of the same day last vear 
by $400. The estimated attendance was about 
35.000. This county is one of the most flour- 
ishing in the state and contains a_ large 
amount of first-class limestone land. The low 
price of wheat and corn has led to the  build- 
ing up of the dairy industry. Fruit growing 
is being largely engaged in and the upper part 
of the county in the vicinity of Mechanics- 
town is becoming noted for the production of 
tine peaches and other orchard fruits. 

Prince George’s Co O—The truckers in the vi- 
cinity of Hyattsville are complaining of a 
great shortage in their crops by reason of the 
continued drouth, scarcely any rain having 
fallen since the middle of July. The recent 
report of President Silvester of the Maryland 
agricultural college at College Park shows 
that there are 114 students enrolled. The trus- 
tees have authorized the construction of a sta- 
ble for the accommodation of 20 cows, the 
milk to be used for experiment purposes. 
The trustees found everything pertaining to 
the college in satisfactory condition. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Parkhamsted—A heavy rain at the begin- 
ning of the present week started streams and 
replenished wells. Potato crop dug and fully 
up to the estimate. Corn also harvested and 
the largest yield for some years. The apple 
crop is below the average except in elevated 
sections. The ruling price for cider apples 
delivered at the mill is 8¢ per bu. A small 
area has been sown to rye. Farmers generally 
not inclined to grow it here. Fall plowing 
not done. Condition of the ground not favor- 
able by reason of drouth. Fall feed short. A 
large crop of pumpkins in some sections will 
be of benefit to some who are otherwise short 
oi feed. A limited area of onions was grown 
and the yield is large. 

East Haddam—George B. Hall does _ not 
claim to be a large farmer but has raised 500 
bu of corn this season. The long drouth is 
broken and on Oct 12 and 13 we were visited 
by a powerful rain storm, accompanied by 
high winds. Judson Carter has purchased of 
Mrs Addie Plumsted the very desirable farm 
known as Clovermead. Price paid about 
$3000. The Middlesex witch hazel company 
has purchased the W. J. Squire property and 
commenced the manufacture of their goods. 
The schoolhouse in this town in which Na- 
than Hale taught is still standing and an effort 
is being made toward having it preserved. 
Mrs D. B. Doane, who died Oct 4 at the age of 
84 years, was a woman of superior education, 
intelligence and refinement, and a most high- 
ly esteemed resident. She-had occupied hér 
pleasant home known as Palmer Place for 40 
years, managing her farm with great ability. 








A Novel Idea. 


It is free, and deeply interests everybody who 
has aches or pains, or who is weak and sickly. 
Anyone can learn the surest and quickest means 
to get strong and well by accepting that splendid 
free offer of the zZreat specialist in curing nerv- 
ous and chronic diseases, Dr Greene, of 35 West 
14th street, New York City. He has established a 
system of letter correspondence through which 
all sick and suffering people can learn exactly 
what ails them, and how to get well, without 
expense and without leaving their homes. AJ 
they have to do is to write to the doctor, stating 
each symptom from which they are suffering, and 
he will answer their letter, explaining their case 
thoroughly, telling just what the trouble is and 
what to. do to be cured. He gives the greatest 
eare and attention to every letter, and tells the 
eause of each symptom so plainly that patients 
understand instantly just what ails them. And 
all this costs nothing. It is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for those who cannot afford the time or 
expense to go to the city. Dr Greene makes a 
specialty of curing patients through letter cor- 
respondence. He is the most successful specialist 
in curing nervous and chronie diseases, and is 
the discoverer of that wonderful medicine, Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. Those 
who write to him get cured.—[Adv. ‘ 
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The Outlook in Various States 


NEW YorRK—In the Chemung valley, several buy- 
ers have been riding in Big Flats district, 
nen king up what remains of the Ish crop. Some 

as secured at Se. Stripping has begun and _ the 
‘ rop is in satisfactory condition.—At Baldwins- 
ville in the Onondaga section, some buying is re- 
ported from day to day but stocks are becoming 
so well reduced that buyers have to pay full value 
when « crop is now secured, Since the insufficient 
amount of fine New England grade is becoming ap- 
parent, Onondaga leaf is looking up considerably. 
The 1895 crop is curing satisfactorily and the earli- 
est will be taken from the poles with the next 
damp season. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The local tobacco trade of Lan- 

caster experienced a fair week of business. Many 
out-of- town dealers participated in the buying. 
Western buyings amounted to 600 cs and 500 es of 
old goods were taken in small lots. Among grow- 
ers, all are anxious to dispose of the crops they 
now hold but prices have not as yet moved up toa 
satisfactory or profitable figure. In some sections, 
old leaf has been well bought up while in others 
a considerable quantity is held. The bulk of the 
1895 crop was raised in six counties and it will soon 
be taken from the poles. 

Ounto—In the Miami valley, sales of 
occasionally made. acal buyers are on the 
alert for desirable lots that may be obtained at 
low prices. The ‘9% leaf is undergoing} a good 
cure, Sales have been made at 3ade for seedleaf, 
Tase for Zimmer’s Spanish, 5@61-2c for Dutch 
and 4@5¢ for Gebhart. Some lots of Zimmers have 
recently brought 10¢ and the market is very firm. 
—At Cincinnati, offerings last week were larger, 
chietly low grade and prices held firm. Well- 
colored lots bring advanced prices; there have 
been few rejections. Warehouse men do not ex- 
pect prices to be advanced, as a sufficient stock is 
on hand to last until the new crop comes in. 
Several lots sold last week brought over $20 4 
ewt, two hhds bringing 27 pPewt. Forthe week 
ending Oct 14, 878 hhds were sold bringing an aver- 
age of 6% Pp ewt, as follows :184 at 1@5 95,245 at 4a 
595, 186 at Ga7 95, Mat 899%, 120 at 10a14 75, 37 

at Warts 75, 2 at aw. 


old leaf are 


at 1ba19 75, 7 

NortTH CAROLINA—Sales at Rocky Mount have 
been unusually large, 475,000 tbs being sold in’ one 
week at an average of llc. Prices firm and satis- 
factory to sellers.—In Buncombe and surrounding 
counties, frosts early in the month destroyed from 
1-3 to l-2of the tobacco crop. In the Piedmont 
section, frost ruined a large quantity of tobacco 
and the loss will be heavy.—At the recent meeting 
of the Roxboro tobacco ass’n of Rox boro, the pres 
ident’s report showed an increase in sales of near- 
ly 500,000 Ibs of tobacco last year compared to 1895, 
being 3.456,000 ibs. The new tobacco year opens 
auspiciously with all warehouses doing a_ brisk 
business. Breaks are a little light because of dry 
weather. Prices have an upward tendency, es- 
pecialiy smokers and cutters.—Winston *trade fo 
the past year is summarized as below: 





Year Pounds Value Average 

1887-8 9,699,470 11.11 

1888-0 12,147,045 9.62 

1889-90 11,198,045 12.39 

181-91 16,086,373 11.89 

1891-92 15,865,133 72 9.10 
13,841,234 1,227,415 8. al 
15, 108,939 965,101 H 
13,110,050 930,125 





Sales show a decrease of nearly 2,000,000 Ibs com- 
pared with last year, while the price shows an in- 
crease of Tic PP ewt. 

KENTUCKY—At Louisville, light receipts last 
week, active and higher markets on all grades of 
Burley with dark tobaccos unchanged.  Re- 
ceipts have decreased because of long continu- 
ed dry weather preventing handling and crops 
nearly marketed. Sales from Jan 1 to date show 
an increase of 13,979 hhds compared with like pe- 








riod of last year and 41,052 hhds over sales in 
1893. Dark tobacco quotations: Planters’ trash 
81 254¢2, common lugs 243, medium 3 2%a35 50, 
good 3 75a@4, common leaf 3 75@4 75, medium 5a 
6 50, good 6 50@8 50, fine & 50a9 5A. 
LOUISVILLE QUOTATIONS, 189% CROP BURLEY. 
Fillers Cutting 
Red Colory Colony to bright 
Trash, &3 i 5ad 6a 7 
Common, 424525 6 Waz hb 7 Way 
Medium, baz 8al0 0 Walz 
Gdmum, T Wad llals salt 
Good, Wal 14a18 ljal9 
Fine, ald 19a@23 2022 50 
Selections, 1 6@20 23.428 234 28 
TENNESSEE—Wealkey Co produces heavy, dark 
leaf. There will not be as many pounds by one- 
fourth as in 1894, becaue of drouth, worms and 
frost. 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO PROSPECTS have been some- 
what blighted by the effect of the destructive frost 
of early October but the condition of the Richmond 

‘market shows that good leaf should bring full 
value. Oct 1, 95, the total stocks of leaf on hand 
were 21,374 hhds and 605 tierces; Oct 1, ’94, 23,495 
hhds, 1588 tierces; Oct 1, °93, 23.786 hhds, 1505 
tierces. Dark tobacco was damaged 25 per cent 
but prices immediately advanced one cent and 
more pe r pound. The lossto the bright crop has 
made that crop stronger for new leaf and more ac- 
tive for oid stocks, especially wrappers for which 
the demand has been strong. Senohers and cut- 
ters, while very scarce, continue in strong demand, 





The Best for the Money.—The AMERICAN AGRI- 


CULTURIST is the best farmer’s paper for the 


money and no farmer can afford to be without 
it if he wants to keep up with the times 
be posted on the 
Loberts, 


and 
crops and markets.—{C. R. 


Marshall Co, Ind. 


TOBACCO AND HOPS 


The Hop fMlovement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Oct 2—The market remains 
in listless condition, local dealers doing little 


or nothing and home brewers buying 
necessity forces them. It was reported, however, 
that one local dealer is seeking brewers’ orders 
at Tase tor state hops, specifying to deliver 
“choice brewing quality.’’ This is probably some 
fake game which will play out in a short time. 
Offers at 9 are not uncommon but over 10c is rare- 
ly quoted except for certain fancy growths which 
have acquired a reputation. Aside trom these not- 
ed features, there is little to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the market and the movement is on the 
whole rather unsatisfactory, in point of volume 
at least. Export business is too light as yet to be 
anything of a factor in the market. On the Paci- 
fie coast the market is in the same dull and inani- 
mated condition reported so many times previ- 
ously and quotations are l@2e lower than in the 
NY market. At London, with the exception of 
strictly choice parcels which are becoming scarce 
and for which full prices are readily paid, the ce- 
mand is limited. 


QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND 


Oct 16 Oct 18 Oct 21 

State N Y crop "44, seedlings. yx@l0 vale 4@ lu 

“ ined to prime, 7 as 7as Tan 

“ “ “ 94, choice, 6a7 6@7 baz 
“med to prime, 449@5', 4',5@5', d44a5'y 

= ™ * com, sa4 gat sat 

“ old wlass la: liga 14a: 
Pac ifice ‘oast, '% choice, l0e lve lw 

* medto prime, 8@9 xa sau 

crop “4 choice, 7 7 7 

* med to prime, 5b yar jab 
bad ts common, siga4', Staa4', Byatt, 
The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as tol- 

lows: 

Linpi's 

Domestic Exp*ts toe from 
receipts Europe Europe 
Bales Bales Bales 
Week ending Oct 15, 2,275 725 33 
Corresponding week last year, 5,985 919 140 
Since Sept 1, 1895, 7,116 2,004 75 
Same time last year, 15,255 4,097 251 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDs. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Oct 17—The present low prices 
are no inducement for growers to dispose of their 
hops and consequently little business is being 
done. Yet now and then a sale is made at 1c, 
the top price for choice growths. So far as can be 
learned very few samples are being shown this 
season as compared with former years, and if this 
indisposition on the part of growers continues 
the market will be strengthened in the next few 
weeks. 

Shipments from Cobleskill, Schoharie Co, 
week ending Oct 19, °95: W. M. Richardson 
lots of 24,25 and 19 bales respectively, Frank 
Karkar two lots of 4 and 6 bales, John H. Tator 
105, all to N Y, T. L Bergh 21 to Boston, a total of 


for the 
three 


219 bales. 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 
NUREMBERG, Germany, Oct 17. By 
American Agriculturist—Comparative 


Cable to 
steadiness 


but animation lacking. Market hops 9@15¢ P tb 
aceording to condition. 
——————— 


Turn for the Better in Onions. 


With the completion of the harv st and a 
final summing up of results, itis no. appar- 
ent that the commercial crop of onions will all 
be wanted and prices are hardening every- 
where. As outlined in our special report of 
Aug 24, the increased acreage, and yield so 
far as developed at that time, pointed to an 
unusually large total. But the dry weather 
which has prevailed throughout many of our 
best onion growing sections in both New Eng- 
land and York state and further west has done 
not a little to restrict final development, 
pecially in late varieties, and the crop actual- 
ly available for market is by no means uninan- 
ageable. 

A peculiar feature of the situation was the 
manner in which buyers and wholesale deal- 
ers jumped on the market at the outset, taking 
advantage of the assurance of a big acreage 


es- 


and generally good weather conditions, dis- 
counting all these things and refusing to buy 
at aught but unwarrantedly low prices. Lead- 


ing growers, however, keeping posted through 
the columns of THE AGRICULTURIST, are so thor- 
oughly acquainted with the situation that they 
refuse to slaughter their stock, and buyers are 
now forced to advance their ideas. In spite 
of the liberal New England crop, R I dealers 
are canvassing the market in the onion sec- 
tions of York state and Philadelphia, Jersey 
and Oswego buyers are in evidence with firm- 
er bids, the situation in the west sympathiz- 
ing. In many localities the price has advanc- 
ed 5c per bu, Ct growers of white stock are se- 
curing firmer figures, and the situation is 
clearing up now that the first flush of autumn 
offerings is over. 


only as. 





Your money 


back if you want it—Vacuum Leather 
Oil. Get a can at a harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; 
book ‘‘ How to Take Care of Leather,’’ 
and swob, both free; use enough to find 
out ; if you don’t like it, take the can 
back and get the whole of your money. 
Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. Ifyou can’t find it, write to 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 








Climax 
Oil 
Heater 


Four 4-in. burn- 
ers; one or more 
can be used, ac- 
cording to heat 
required ; cook- 
ing holes on top; castings all nickeled ; 
large radiating surface; great heating 
capacity ; height, 26 inches. 


Price only $7.50, freight prepaid, 
tim for it. 


will be returned if not all we cla 
logue of all sizes of heaters is free. 
CLIMAX MANUFACTURING CO., 
25 Lake St., Chicag®. 





and the money 
Our cata- 





IXL TANK HEATER 


For Warming Water in Stock Tanks. 
WILL SAVE DOUBLE ITS 
COST IN ONE SEASON. 


Itis made of the best quality of iron, 
cast in one piece. No sheet- 
iron to rust, no solder to melt } 
and cause leak. It is perma- 
nently located in tank during 
wiater. Need not be removed 
to kindle fire, burns fine or 
coarse coal, cobs, chunks of 
wood or most any kind of fuel. 
A small ber, <o8 easily 
operate it. Also 























Stalk Cutters and Corn Shelters. 
Send for Free Catalogue. 


U.S. WIND ENGIN 
115 Water ds et RE nt van ECO. 








We wish to introduce our Teas and 
Baking l’owder. Sell 50 lbs. to earna 
WALTHAM GOLD WatcH and CHAIN; 
2 ibs. foraSiLVER WaTCH and CHAIN; 
10lbs,, fora SOLID GOLD RING; 50 Ibs., 
for a DECORATED DINNER SET; 200 lbs., 
for a Lapigs’ BicyrcLe (High Grade 
pneu tires). Send your full address on 

postal for Catalogue and Order Blank, 


W. G. BAKER, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















By using our 
(stove pipe) 
RADIATOR 
With 120 Cross Tubes, 


ONE Siove or fur. 
of e does the work 
of TWO. Drop 














postal for proofs 
from prominent 
men. 


To Introduce Our 
Radiator, 


the first order ‘trom 
each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLE- 
SALE price, and se- 
cures an agency. 
Write at once. 
Rochester Radiator Co. 


9 Furnace St., 


“ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

















Why | Am a Patron. 


BY R. L. HOLMAN. 


Member Executive Committee Ohio State Grange. 


After years of longing to be a farmer, I finally 
sold out my city property and in 1875 commenced 
a ae my career as a 

farmer. I could 
not say a grang- 
er, for Webster 
says a granger 
is the manager 
of a well-kept 
farm, and the 
one I bought 
was far from 
being a well- 
kept farm. I had 
always thought 
it took brains 
to manage busi- 
ness in the city. 
But I soon found 
it took both 
: brains and mus- 
rie cle torun a farm 

MR HOLMAN, with success. I 
soon found that farmers as a class were inclined 
to be selfish and if anything jealous of each other, 
not having that confidence in one another that 
business men have in other industries, working 
together, consulting and comparing notes. No, the 
farmers as a majority seemed to go it alone. The 
farmer would come to town and let the slick poli- 
tician pat him on the back for his vote, telling him 
what a nice, noble man he was. The agent would 





extol his farm and stock to the skies and take 
his note for $200, for a combined machine to cut 
his harvest. The Bohemian oat and red line 
wheat man would talk nice to him and get him 
in for from $500 to $1000, making him believe he 
eould pay the mortgage off in a year. The light- 
ning rod agent would assme him he needed 


no insurance if his buildings were properly rodded 
and take his note for $50 and the farmer would 
soon find a notice from some bank of his note be- 
ing there foi $500. Thus was the farmer, single 
handed and going it alone, preyed upon by every 
sharper and scoundrel, not willing to consult with 
and take advice of his brother farmer. 

IL was a new hand at farming and wanted advice, 
counsel, encouragement from experienced men, for 
[ was in debt $10,000,at 8 per cent. But what I re- 
ceived was, ‘‘Holman, you cannot make it pay on 


the farm. We will give you two years to run 
through what you have and go back to town 


and leave what you brought out and make anoth- 
er start with the bitter experience of trying to 
farm.’’ ILhad been @ member of an order for 
years in town and had Jearned thg benef.ts of 
organization and co-operation. I could not 
why the farmers could not come into that relation- 
ship to bring them into a fraternal union to care 
for each other and encourage and protect their 
joint interests as other organized bodies. I had 
heard there was such an order, the grange. I soon 


see 


secured the constitution and by-laws, also a de- 
claration of their purposes. I saw at once the 
grange was founded on a good foundation. I 


believed it was just what the farmer needed if. liv- 
ed up to and its principles carried out. I sent in 
my proposal for membership and was accepted. 
I became a member of Tremont grange, No 90. 

I was surprised to find so few farmers enrolled, 
but a few faithful, sturdy thinking men and their 
families holding the fort. I found a home and true 
friends. I took off my coat and rolled up my 
sleeves, as the saying is, and went to work. It 
was not long before we had a large membership. 
I was honored with the master’s office which I held 
three years and was master of the county grange 
for several years. The county grange is made up 
of representatives of allthe sub granges in the 
county of which there are 10 in Clark county. I was 
delegate several terms to the state grange, which 
is made up from one to two delegates from each 
county in the state. Have served on the state 
grange executive board as business manager for 
six years. 

And now I will tell you why I am a granger. In 
the grange I found tiue friends, brothers and _sis- 
ters who are touched with each other’s feelings, 
interested in each other’s welfare as one family. 


I found its teachings hada tendency to lift the 
isolated farmer out of that selfish condition that 
the country life is apt to acquire. I found in the 
grange whole families—father, mother, sons and 


daughters. I found by meeting these families, 
voung and old, once a week or fortnight, we took 
a deeper interest in each other. I found in a well- 
warmed and lighted hall with a good organ, 
cheerful and entertaining music. I listened to well- 
written essays. + saw young men and women 
who were afraid of their own voices become good 
speakers, food debaters on all farm topics, good 
singers. I found that nearly all economical ques- 
tions were discussed there in a non-partisan spirit. 
Isaw young men and women become good parlia- 
mentarians, able to take charge of and conduct any 
meeting. I saw that the purity of this republican 


government depended upon just such schools. I 
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saw that agriculture would be brought up to oc- 
cupy that noble standing that God gave it in the 
beginning. Isaw that from these schools, the 
grange, noble men and women were being pro- 
duced that would maintain its honor. I saw in 


this noble order a grand legacy for my children 


and children’s children. I saw that the time 
would come when those that could might fill the 
most honored and responsible places in this gov- 


ernment. 

I felt honored to belong to one of these schools, 
many of them owning fine halls. I found in its 
declaration of purposes it discountenanced the 
credit system, the mortgage system, the fashion 
system and every other system tending to prodi- 
gality and bankruptcy. Ifound they proposed to 
buy together and sell together, thus saving a large 


amount of commissions. I found in making my 
purchases of supplies for the farm through the 
grange, I could save from 10 to 50 per cent. I 


made large gains in disposing of my products. I 
never found a member that was in good standing 
in the grange who was ever picked up by light- 
ning rod, Bohemian oat, red line wheat, gold brick 
or any other swindle. The live member is kept 
posted, 

Inot only preached grange doctrine, but carried 
it out in my farm life, and paid off the $15,000 
mortgage, and during that time paid nearly 7000 
and interest, besides insurance and taxes, built a 
bank barn 86x40 with all modern improvements, 
built a good styled two-story farmhouse 2% «32 
with double porches in front and one in the rear 
for my son, remodeled my large two-story brick, 
built some 800 rods of picket fence and laid more 
than 1900 rods of under ditching. Three years ago 
our large barn full of hay, grain, and two 
years’ wheat wast burned. Have built a 
better one, also built a good-sized corn erib, hog 
house and wagon shed, all painted three coats of 
good paint and all paid for from the farm of 175 1-2 
acres, And have some money left to take a pleasure 
trip when we want to. Ihave the blessing of four 
sons, all married and farmers and members of the 
grange. All are doing well farming. My sons never 
had any desire to leave the farm, for they could 
find good enjoyable sociaty in the grange. Two 
of them live on this farm and have run it on shares, 
so that three families live from the products of 
this farm. Weowe no one. I cheerfully give the 
grange credit for iy success and I think your read- 
ers can see Why I am a granger. 


tools 
crop 
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The Canals and the Farmers. 

Canal improvement means lower taxes for farm- 
ers. Canal improvement means higher taxes in 
the counties touched by canal transportation. In 
the seven years from 1887 to 18%, the increase in 
taxation in the latter counties was 16.5 per cent. 
In the counties not touched by canal transporta- 
tion the increase in taxation was only three quar- 
ters of 1 per cent. Had the canals been efficient, 
the canal and terminal counties would have paid 
more of the taxes and the farmers would have 
had their taxes diminished. The improvement 
proposed in the pending bill, in the canals, will 
lower rates of transportation 33 per cent, by doub- 
ling the carrying capacity of present boats, in a 
season of navigation. That will cause property to 


advance in value in the counties touched by 
canal transportation and they will pay more 
taxes than ever, as they ought to do. 

Lower canal rates will mean lower rail rates. 
Lower rail rates will enable farmers to sell their 
crops for higher prices and they will be able to 
buy what they require cheaper, because of less 


cost of getting things to them. Canal improve- 
ment means lajwer taxes, higher prices for his prod- 


ucts, and lower prices for his purchases, to the 
farmer of the state. 

Why shouldn’t the farmers vote for canal im- 
provement? Leave the ship canal discussion for 


a less critical time in the life of our present canals 
and let us get what we can, in the way of better 
barge canals,now. Even if practicable, the con- 
struction of a ship canal is so remote as to actual- 
ly emphasize the necessity of the moderate but 
sufficient improvement to be voted for on election 
day.—[Alex R. Smith, Secretary Executive C:nal 
Committee. 





OHIO. 

For the meeting of the Ohio state grange Dec 10- 
14, the central traffic tassociation has granted lialf- 
fare rates on all railroads tributary to Van Wert. 
As this annual meeting of the order is always a 
very instructive one, we urge upon the members 
throughout the state to try if possible to attend. 
With this special low rate on the railroad and 
with the promise, also, of reduced rates at the 
hotels in Van Wert, no one should stay away on 
account of expense. We certainly hope to see this 
meeting in December the best attended and most 
enthusiastic session that the state grange ever 
held in Ohio. 








The Rural New-Yorker helps 
reduce the mortgage and in- 
crease the profits of the farm. 
Let us send it this week. Send 


your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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A few 
Doses of 


D®H obb’s 





fiéy Pills 


will relieve 


Pains in your Back, Sides, 
Muscles, Joints, Head, etc. 
and all Kidney Troubles; 
Rheumatism, Gout, An- 
aemia and other Blood 
Troubles, caused by sick 
kidneys. 


A few boxes will 


cure. 


All druggists, or mailed 
postpaid for 50c. per box. 

Write for pamphlet, 
HOBB’'S MEDICINE CO., 
Chicago. San Francisco, 















-SSEND 50 CERTS 
= 


(in postage — for a $12. suit or winter 
overcoat. FOR COAT, V: AND OVERCOAT 
MEASURE, state number of inches sround body at 
chest, measuring over weet, under inside coat. FOR 
PANTS, state number inches aroun’ body at waist, also 
around body at hips, state length of pants by measur- 
ing from tight in crotch to heel. 6,000 Recviar $12.00 
Ovencoats anv Evita TOCLOsE OUT aT $5.95. CrERCoaTS 
are made from heavy fine importedEn Buacx or 
Broz wool Bzaver, el ly lined and trimmed and all 
fineTailor made. SUITS are made from fine heavy im- 
ported very dark gray wool Cheviot, mak: s 2 neat, dressy, 
warm wear-resisting suit; elegantly lined with Genuine 
serge, beautiful wide s:tin piping, and fine Tailormade 
throughout; eitherround or square cut sack coat. JUR 
OFFER. Cut thisad out and send to us with your measure 
and 50 centsand we will send the Scrr orOvercoat by 
expressC.0.D. Examine itat theexpress office and if found 
fectly satisfa 'y pay th ¢ balance $5.45 
and express charges, otherwise don’t pay t. WESEND 
Pree cloth samples of mens and boys clothing,also big cloth- 
ing catalogue. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK @ CO.,Cuearest 
Surry Hovss ow Eanru, 173-176 W.Apames Sr., Cnrcaco, IL. 


Your Choice, Suit or Overcoat for $5.95. 


Mention American culturnist when answering this 
vertisement. 














Dr. Scott's 


Genuine 
Electric Belt 


for men and women, acts di- 
rectly on the system. It sus- 
tains and assists its various 
functions, and thus promotes the health and vigor of 
the entire frame. The wonderful cures of Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Liver and Kidney trouble, Nervous 
Debility, Indigestion and kindred complaints, have 
gained for it an army of friends, 

Standard Eelt, 36 Power, $3.00. At all 
druggists’, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

“Tue Docror’s Story,” a valuable book, free. 

PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASS’N, 


Room 17, 842 Broadway, New York, 


Agents Wanted. Sitiiaction gauruntet 
g sales. 
es egMoney Save Foung or old have 


un 
S $5. Printing Press | “" 
4 LL @¢ Print your own cards &e |money printing for 
. GaN i 
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_ % ~ r : 
GL, i Skates [007 Ov Ja Printed 
maker KELSEY & GO. Meriden, Oonn 'instructions. 


ALL PAPER 
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sent on 
k application 
eautiful Gold Paper Sc. per piece up. 
‘aper Hangers’ large Sample books now ready for 
ll trade. Price e 


Fa 81.00. 
Cnas. M.N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St. Phila..Pa., 
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Political Trouble in Utah. 

















A sensation in political circles at Salt Lake, 
Utah, has been sprung by Joseph F. Smith, 
one of the first presidents of the Mormon 
church, publicly censuring Moses Thatcher, 
democratic nominee for the United States sen- 
ate, and B. H. Roberts, democratic nominee 
for congress. President Smith’s criticism was 
made ata priesthood meeting during the re- 
cent conference. He censured the two nomi- 
nees because they had not asked counsel of the 
church before accepting the nominations. The 
words of the church authorities are taken as a 
command that those who have gone inte poli- 
tics without the advice of the church must re- 
tire from the field. This declaration is viewed 
with great alarm by gentiles and progressive 
young Mormons, who fear a return to old con- 
ditions which prevailed when the Mormon 
church authorities ruled with a rod of iron. 
Strong and bitter anti-statehood talk is now 
being indulged in by those who have hitherto 
favored statehood the most strongly. The 
democratic committee has met and announces 
that but one feeling prevailed in regard to tak- 
ing action on the alleged interference of the 
high officials of the Mormon church in politi- 
cal affairs and that was that heroic measures 
must be taken and the question of the political 
liberties of the people of Utah, irrespective of 
party, settled once and for all. It was decid- 
ed to recall the state convention at an early 
date to consider the proposition of withdraw- 
ing the democratic ticket and substituting 
therefor an anti-statehood ticket or taking 
some other decisive step in regard to church 
interference in politics. The Mormon leaders 
deny that they tried to influence politics, but 
the opinion is general that if Thatcher and 
Roberts can hold out against the Mormon 
church, that powerful body will be disrupted 
and Utah can then enter the Union free and 
untrammeled. On the other hand, should the 
church triumph, it is claimed that the demo- 
eratie ticket would be withdrawn, many of the 
prominent Mormon members of the party 
would secede and statehood would probably 
be defeated. 


———— 
A Robber Proof Train—The Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad has had built a robber proof 
mail train for use between New York and St 
Louis. There are no platforms, and there is 
so little space between the cars that the joints 
do not show except when the train goes 
around a curve. On a straight track it looks 
like one long car. There are no platforms 
and only one end door, which is solidly bar- 
ricaded. There is a small trap door of solid 
wood at the other end, but that is hardly big 
enough for a mantocrawlthrough. There are 
two doors on each side for delivery and re- 
ceipt of mail. The caris built of heavy and 
solidly-joined timbers and bullets could hard- 
ly penetrate it. The sides and top are strongly 
braced. If there was a smashup on the road 
this car could be in the worst of it and per- 
haps not suffer much. The ends are strength- 
ened by heavy timbers and iron braces, which 
protect the carriages from being telescoped. 


The Indian Conference.—The Indian confe-r 
ence recently held at Lake Mohonk gave en- 
couraging indications of a change in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs, a change from 
the old system of agencies to supervision in 
the interest of the civilization and education 
of the Indian. Much attention was given to 
the necessity of caution in making ‘and 
sustaining allotments under the Severalty 
laws. About one-eighth of the Indian popula- 
tions have now detached themselves from 
tribal life and attempted to enter upon the 
conditions of self-support in civilized indus- 
tries. Senator Dawes gave some account of 
the obstacles to the successful working of the 
Severalty laws. Other subjects were discuss- 
ed at the conference, among them the condition 
of the Indian Territory and the proposal made 
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in Congress to abrogate the contract to give 
the Five Tribes home rule. Lut the several- 
ty problem was the chief feature of the discus- 
sions. Of course what has been badly done 
cannot be undone, because it would be too 
yalpable a retrograde to put indians now 
hoiting lands in severalty back upon a reser- 
vation held in common. Besides, there is no 
lack of faith, apparently, in the intrinsic mer- 
its and benefits of the severalty allotment sys- 
tem, when properly applied. The only thing 
to do, apparently, is to avoid repeating past 
mistakes and to endeavor to repair these mis- 
takes as far as possible by extra care in look- 
ing out for the interest of the Indians to 
whom lands have been allotted, and giving 
them a helping hand. 





A Crisis in Turkey—Affairs in Turkey seem 
to be approaching a crisis. The promise of 
the sultan to submit to the proposals submitted 
to him by the powers in regard to Armenia 
are not generally regarded as settling the 
trouble, for there is very little contidence in 
his intention or ability to carry out these 
promises. The sultan will now make another 
demand for the withdrawal of the British fleet 
from Lemnos on the ground that the removal 
of these vessels will greatly assist in assuaging 
the agitation of the Mohammedans against the 
interference of foreign powers. There are 
grave fears of a revolution in Turkey, which 
will be begun by the students. 

fter Chicago’s] Gas Trust—Suit has been 
brought in the United States circuit court at 
Chicago to prevent the reorganization of the 
so-called Chic: go gas trust. The plaintiff is 
Pitt Barrows oi Willimantic, Ct, who asserts 
that he is owner of stock in three of the four 
companies in the trust. The biils rehearse the 
career of the gas trust, dwell on its legality 
and call attention to the decrees.of the su- 
preme court against it, and its indifference to 
the mandates of that tribunal.- The various 
acts of the trust since the court’s decision are 
viewed, and the law of Illinois which prohib- 
its the merging into one corporation of more 
than two corporations is quoted. The report 
that the Ogden gas company is to be merged 
into the contemplated reorganization is ad- 
verted to and made an additional ground for 
asking for the issuance of injunctions. 





A Big Coal Strike.—A general strike of the 
soft coal miners has been ordered and in- 
dorsed by the miners in the vicinity of Du- 
bois, Pa. The strike was ordered because of 
the refusal of the Central and Northern Penn- 
sylvania coal operators to grant the five cents 
per ton advance asked by the convention of 
Oct 2. The territory covered by the strike ex- 
tends from Cambria to Dubois and 25,000 men 
are in the movement. The strike leaders 
counsel a policy of peace and will endeavor to 
a their ends without resort to vio- 
ence. 


The Mora Claim Settled.—After more than a 
score of years of waiting Antonio Maxima 
Mora has received payment for the confisca- 
tion of his Cuban estate. The payment was 
made to Dr Rodriguez and Crammond Ken- 
nedy, attorneys for Mr Mora, in-the form of a 
check signed by Secretary Olney, drawn on 
the assistant treasurer of the United States at 
New York. The amount of the check was 
$594,809.76, which represents Mr Mora’s inter- 
est in the indemnity secured from Spain, mi- 
nus his assignment of 40 per cent to Dr Rod- 
riguez and Nathaniel Paige, and minor as- 
signments made to other persons. 





A Careless Bank Commissioner.—Bank Com- 
missioner Breidenthal of Kansas _ has lost 
$120,000 worth of securities belonging to the 
Fort Scott bank, which failed recently. He 
was bringing the securities to Topeka. At 
Kansas City he laid them down ona seat on 
the Rock Island train and meee ge off to talk 
to a friend. When he returned the train was 
gone and with it the securities. He telegraph- 
ed the conductor to put off all his baggage at 
Topeka, but when he reached there he found 
only a note to the effect that no such property 
as he described was on the train. 





The Pingree Planin New York—During the 
past summer 100 families were given land near 
New York to cultivate in accordance with the 
plan established at Detroit by Mayor Pingree. 
Out of those 100 families some 60 made a good 
protit from the season’s work. The land is on 
Long Island and is of only fair quality for 
cultivation, and yet on the 200 acres divided in- 
to tracts of from one-quarter of an acre to eight 
acres over $11,000 worth of produce was rais- 
ed, and of that amount over $6000 was _ profit 
to the farmers. Seven of these farmers, who 
were heads of families, and needy, proved 
complete failures, while 33 were indifferent 
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and hardly got paid for their labor. One fai- 
ily made $364 by only occasional work, while 
a woman who had athird of an acre made 
$134, doing all the work herself. The farm- 
ers averaged about $80 in profits besides pay- 
ing for all money actually spent by the com- 
mittee on their allotments. The committee 
furnished land, instruction, superintendence, 
implements and fertilizers. The experiment 
is to be repeated on a larger scale next year. 


Great Need of Rain.—There has been no rain 
for weeks in a part of Indiana and Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. Water is almost 
an unknown thing in all these parts, except 
in a few holes in the Scioto and Miami, and 
the Ohio is only two feet six inches in the 
channel. In the southern part of Ohio, along 
the line of the Cincinnati, Portsmouth and 
Virginia railroad, the water famine is so great 
that that road has generously donated two 
tank trains to haul water to the people. A 
score of small towns are without a drop. The 
reports from Kentucky describe much suffer- 
ing for lack of water, which has in some 
cases to be hauled twenty miles. The Ohio 
river cannot float a single boat. 

Fierce Storms in the West.—In Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Manitoba sand and dust 
storms made the air a_ blinding, freezing 
scourge, the 19th and 20th, accompanied as 
they were by a low temperature that cannot 
ordinarily be expected before the latter part 
of November. The wind reached and main- 
tained for hours a velocity of 50 miles an 
hour, and the alkali deposits of northern 
North Dakota and Manitoba and the sandy 
soil of South Dakota and Minnesota have arm- 
ed and intensified the blizzard. The winds 
have fanned smoldering wood fires into fresh 
blaze and fury, and started new fires, and the 
loss to farmers has been heavy. Seldom have 
such large areas in the northwest been swept 
by tire. Some of the fires have appeared in the 
southwestern part of Minnesota and Dakota, 
but the bulk of the disaster has fallen on both 
sides of the Red river alley in Minnesota 
and North Dakota, and extends for many 
miles up to Manitoba. Houses, stables, live 
stock, grain stacks and hay have been con- 
sumed in all directions in the province and 
half a dozen people all told have lost their 
lives and a score more have been seriously 
burned and permanently maimed. It is esti- 
mated that a quarter of a million bushels of 
grain and nearly a million tons of hay have 
been destroyed. 





Copper mining is to be resumed near Phe- 
nix, Ariz,“on a large scale. A _ product of 2,- 
000,000 pounds a month is expected from two 
mines alone. 

The remarkable increase in the bicycle in- 
dustry has resulted in the purchase of $5,000,- 
000 worth of crude rubber during the past 18 
months by the manufacturers of pneumatic 
tires. 





London Fur Sales, conducted last week for 
the first time this season, realized rather un- 
satisfactory prices in the main. The number 
of skins offered at the spring auction was less 
than half the number last year, and prices 10 
to 30 per cent lower than the average of the 
June sale, on white fox, wolf, lynx and bear 
skins, while marten and red fox were 10 to 15 
per cent higher and American otter un- 
changed. The closing sale of the series show- 
ed a good demand for thibet, Persian lamb, 
astrachan and ermine, these selling higher, 
with American skunk, mink and coon skins 
in moderate favor and muskrat, lynx, beaver 
and otter neglected: Bear skins are being 
superseded by dyed thibets. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





*“Rowker’s animal meal is something I do not 
wish to be without,” says Horace Stricklam!, Yan- 
tie, Conn. “It is the best and cheapest article in 
the market as a substitute for meat and to make 
hens lay in the winter.” 





Improvement in building materials has been 
so rapid that unless we keep posted we may not 
be aware of the useful goods on the market. 
Some of these are great labor savers as well as big 
money savers, While proving as durable as_ old- 
fashioned and more expensive methods. Espe- 
cially would we commend to our readers’ attention 
the B & P Rubergid roofing and the B & P sheath- 
ing, advertised in another column by the only 
manufacturers, the Standard Paint Co of 2 Liber- 
ty st, New York city. The -cgmpany’s circulars 
contain information of interest"to everyone who 
has building or repairing of any kind to do, and 
if they will write to the Standard Paint Co stating 
that they saw its adin AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
our readers’ requests willLreceive special attention. 
The B & P compounds for preserving wood and 
iron against rust, rot, ete, are also worthy of gen- 
eral use among farmers and village people, quite 
as inuch as among the big builders and corpora- 
tions that have long used the B & P goods. 
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Conquered, Though Not Subdued. 
ALICE E. PIN*SEY. 
They defied him to do Aga 


Those haughty clirysanthemums gay, 
When night after night Jack Frost cunie, 

And the flowers faded away 
Which all through the summer long 

Had grown and bloomed by their side, 
Nodding their heads of red and gold 

As they laughed aloud in their pride. 


They flaunted their beautiful blooms 
In Jack Frost’s face as he passed, 
And cried as his power they tried, 
“You will find us game to the last.’’ 
Says the dainty pink to the white, 
“What flowers are fairer than we? 
We fade not as the lily and rose, 
While from Jack Frost’s claim we are free.”’ 
Jack in despair sent a storm of snow, 
Accompanied by sleet and hail; 
‘“T reckon they’ll have to give in now,”’ 
Said Jack, ‘‘or else my powers fail.’’ 
When morning dawned not a bloom was seen, 
And we mourned for the rainbow-hued; 
3ut soon we learned, when the sun arose, 
That, though conquered, they were not subdued. 
For under the weight of the snow 
Clusters of chrysanthemums lay, 
And they tossed their beautious heads 
When next day Jack Frost came that way; 
And again they laughed loud and long 
At the feather-bed o'er them cast 
By Jack Frost, the mighty and strong, 
Which had melted away so fast. 
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A Mess of Pottage. 


By Florence McCallen. 

HERE WAS MUCH gos- 
sip in the Pretty Bob 
settlement when Esquire 
Holbert, having been for 
eight months and nine 
days a widower, passed 
by sundry well-to-do 
widows and yearning 

maiden ladies, and married the Widow White 

from the Hollow, who had two boys and no 
money ; there was much curiosity ex- 
pressed, and much speculation as the ‘Show 
she done it.’’ For never was well-to-do wid- 
ower or bachelor married without the lucky 
chosen one being accused of having schemed 
to that end. 

The ex-widow looked very rosy and demure 
as she rustled in her new gray alpaca, past 





also 


the gossiping groups in the chapel yard on 
that eventful ‘‘first Sunday’’ at church af- 
ter the wedding. She wore a blue, corded 


sunbonnet and knitted blue mitts, and did not 
obtrude her bliss by showy clothing or other- 
wise. But, despite the squire’s accustomed 
thick pepper-and-salt suit and his high, creak- 
ing boots there was a reluctant air of festivity 
about him which could not be concealed as he 
creaked ‘up the aisle and took his seat among 
the brethren on the ‘‘men’s side.’’ For at 
Pretty Bob chapel the sexes were divided by 
the high, middle division of the central pews. 

On this Lord’s day the squire was not think- 
‘ug of the fertile one hundred and sixty acres 
which belonged to Melinda Pertle, nor did he 


bnee glance at that respectable spinster’s 
brown merino back, as she sat straight and 


about as human-looking as a ramrod, through 
the whele service. The buxom widow of 
Amri Wardwell swept a branch of blooming 
lilacs across and across her round face -without 
attracting one admiring glance from the 


squire. But he did steal many glances toward 
the woman whg had been for two days his 
wife. Nothing of her was visible above the 


pew but a well-turned chin below the round- 
ing corner of the blue bonnet, as she sat a lit- 
tle withdrawn from the sisters and looked 
steadily at the preacher while he droned out a 
long discussion about the tribe of Naphtali 
and Ahira, the son of Enau, while the older 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


boys of the neighborhood lured the finay den- 
izens of Pretty Bob from their watery home 
and made strong their backs for Monday’s 
punishment, which surely followed. Not 
much of the sermon, or the quavering Psalms 
heard the squire, or his wife. The red birds 
and brown-coated mocking birds outside 
more truly voiced their emotions,for they were 
singing And these two, 
iniddle-aged, were passing through their first 
love experience. They had known each other 


love songs. almost 


always: the squire, then a hired boy ona 
farm, had carried her, a pretty six-year-old, 
on his back across the swollen creek many a 
time when’ he was a boy of fifteen. Later 


when he was twenty-five, he had married his 
employer’s daughter and lived the life of an 
industrious, blameless husband for ten years. 
He had known of fer marriage to ‘* Parson 
White,’’ a widower with two children, and of 
the husban@’s death on his wedding day. He 
did not see her often and seldom thought of 
her. He knew she was living on the farm 
with the parson’s two boys and his mother, 
without kin herself. He knew they 
were poor and that she wove carpets and coun- 
try jeans to eke out the scanty income from a 
small farm poorly tilled. That was all; he 
Was not much interested in her. But sudden- 
ly the fatal madness came upon him, and as is 
the wont of such natures, it conquered him 
completely. 

It happened in this wise: The woods were 
bursting into leaf and the ground was carpeted 
with a wealth of wild verbena, sweet william, 


being 


wild hyacinth and the thousand and one 
beauties of our woods, when the = squire, 
mounted upon his ‘‘red, red roan.’’ was 
ambling along a winding woods road and 


thinking of the new teacher and wondering— 
if—when he turned a corner and came upon a 
cabin bowered in blooming shrubs and green- 
ing with vine leaves under towering locusts. 

‘“‘Unhealthy,’’ was his comment, but just 
then he saw a face at a little square casement 
which was not unhealthy, but as comely as 
any man is worthy to lookupon. The woman 
to whom the face belonged was engaged in the 
prosaic work of blowing flour of sulphur 
among a young turkey’s feathers from a quill, 
and she blushed when she met his gaze. He did 
not say ‘‘ Here by God’s grace is the one face 
for me,’’ but the roan went something slower 
as he passed on out of sight. A low rumbling 
of thunder now and then sent the woman out 
to attend to her poultry, but a quavering voice 
followed :— 

‘*Say, Mary, warn’t that Squire 
what spoke to ye?’’ 

‘Yes, granny.”’ 

‘*Hev ye got the greens on to bile?’’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

‘*Whar’s the boys at 

‘*They’re replanting up to Elbut’s; 
won’t be home till night.’’ 

‘*Ain’t thet thunder? I hope it ain’t and 
you so afeared of it. I wish ye’d make ona 
little fire in the fireplace; hit’s coolish now 
hit’s cloudin’ up.’’ 

All the time she was making the fire her 
mind was busy. She recalled another April 
morning when the squire—then plain John 
Holbert—had caught her up and buttoned her 
inside his clumsy coat to hide her from the 
lightning when the was only five, and now at 
twenty-seven she was a coward still. The fire 
burned up and threw cheerful rays across the 
clean ash floor; the bright tins on the dresser 
caught the rays and the widow’s bright hair, 
curly and wind-blown, shone in its glow. 
She remembered other mornings, one in par- 
ticular, when she, grown to the dignity of 


Holbert 


7, 


they 


fourteen years, had cooked John Holbert’s 
dinner at that very fireplace on a rainy day 
when he had been storm-stayed. She dusted 


rose, resolving to 
like that one 


her hands together as_ she 
prepare another dinner exactly 
long ago. 

‘*Hurry,’’ piped the old voice from an ad- 
joining room, where the poor, bed-ridden 
creature lay, ‘‘I wish’t ye’d make s’m plain 
corn braid. It goes good ’ith greens.’ 

“Wen.” 

‘‘They say ’t thet schoolmam’s ‘bout t’ git 
John Holbert. They say ’at she’s over to 
Templeton’s an’ him an’ o’ man Templeton fit 
abouth er.”’ 

Mary laughed. 
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‘**He wouldn't 
granny.’’ 

‘*Well, by the time 
ticks aterm or two, 
‘at ain’t raised to these yer 
"emi no way.’”’ 

Unheeding, 


fight old wan Templeton, 
she’s chawed on by the 
she’ll leave. Nobody 


ticks can’t stand 


the young woman mused before 


the fire; the air outside was sultry and still, 
but inside of the thick-walled cabin the fire 
was needed. - 

‘Let me see,’? mused the widow, ‘‘there 
was bacon and greens, ham, roasted potatoes 
ind salad, plain corn bread, biscuits, apple 
dwuplings and cream. I can fix it all. J 


reckon; the lettuce | sowed last fall is in big 
heads and the red russets that were fit to make 


a pig syueal with sourness last fall are now 
just right for dumplings.’’ Sle went out 


and brought an armful of thick oak sticks, and 
piling them on the tire left them to burn to 


coals,—the ideal fire to cook upon in primitive 
style. Then as the clouds were gathering rap- 
idly, she brought to the kitchen outside, where 
stood her loom with a web of bright rag car- 
pet in it, all of the material for her dinner,— 
apples and potatoes from the ‘‘cave’’ cellar, 
ham from the smokehouse and crisp, dewy 
lettuce from the garden, with a pungent new 
onion or two, to give zest to the Tennessee 
salad which she purposed to make. By this 
time the thunder was rumbling nearer and 
the lightning flashes came in quick succes- 
The old woman had fallen asleep and 
troubled no more with her questions and re- 
marks. Mary washed the smooth, white pota- 
toes and wiped them dry, and cuta thick slice 
from the ham. Then she hung a plethoric, 
black teakettle over the fire, where already the 
bacon and greens were bubbling. She sifted 
a little mound of white meal upon the clean 
table and brought out a white maple board, 
tray and rolling pi. with our and the other 


sion. 


ingredients of western ,iscuits, including 
thick cream for the mixing. It is a never- 


ceasing wonder to me where these people keep 
their household necessaries when not in use; 
in the smaller houses a closet or pantry is sel- 
dom seen, and the bare rooms are, as a rule, 
the perfection of neatness. 

Just as the teakettle was beginning to spit 


spiteful, fizzling dashes of water into the 
tire, a shadow darkened the open door. The 


squire had returned. 

‘“How dye, Mary?’ 

‘‘How dye, John. Come right in; mother’s 
asleep. Just draw up to the fire; these log 
houses are right chilly.’’ , 

‘*Too many vines, and too much shade.’’ 

‘Reckon? Well, I’m fond of shady yards 
and I think vines are prettier than flowers. 
Not but what I'd take them down if I find for 
sure they’re damp.’”’ 

The squire seemed to enjoy the sight of the 
neat room and its plump, presiding fairy,— 
if fairies ever attain to one hundred and fifty 
pounds avoidupois. His eyes followed her as 
she went about her work with the sleeves of 
her blue and white checked cotton gown turn- 


, 


ed back and*a wide, useful denim apron tied 
about her waist. 
‘*The shower was likely to catch me_ before 


said at 
proceeding re- 


I could get home, so I stopped,’’ he 
last, feeling that his unusual 
quired some explanation. 
‘‘Yes?’’ setting the long-legged skillet with 
its lid upon the coals to heat, and with some 
difticulty taking off the kettle, ‘‘Well, now 
you are here you may as well stay and have 
dinner. Mammy wanted a real old-fashioned 
spring dinner and I felt sort a lonesome, so I 
went to work early. That shower’s going by, 
else I’d be afraid to covuk over the fire. I’m 
as big a coward as ever.”’ 
His mind went back to the 
would take a pretty good- 


‘* As ever.’’ 
coat episode. It 
sized coat now! 

The widow put a quart of corn meal into a 
small basin, a pinch of salt, and a lump of 
clear sweet lard as large as ahen’s egg. Then 
she poured over these boiling water from the 
kettle, making a dough as thick as she could 
stir. Then she took the oven skillet from the 
fire, wiped and greased it upon the hearth, and 
rapidly, with wet hands molded smooth, round 
little dodgers, and deposited them quickly and 
deftly in the skillet, covering them with the 
hot lid. She made a comfortable ashy bed 
for the potatoes, tucked them into it, covering 
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them well, first with a blanket of hot ashes, 
then with glowing coals. She had had her 
apples pared and cored, and four’ small 
squares of white cotton cloth waiting. An- 
other oven was put on to heat, and a frying 


pan teemed near by for the ham; a round little 
kettle on the crane was boiling away, ready 
for the dumplings. The cream biscuits were 
mixed up, and a little round of the dough en- 
closing a sour apple was rolled up, tied into 
each snowy cloth and dropped into the bub- 
bling water. 

‘*What makes you tie them up?’ 
ed the squire, much interested. 
pops ’em into the water.’’ 

‘*Mine are not tough enough; we like them 
better this way.’’ 

The coffee was made, the squire gallantly 
assisting in pouring the water from the heavy 
teakettle, then set on a tripod over the coals, 
and the ham was soon frying in the pan. The 
fragrance of coffee and ham was on the air be- 
fore Mary put the biscuits down to bake, tuck- 


’ 


question- 
‘“*Miry just 


ing them in with the same deft carefulness 
she had displayed in handling the dodgers. 


The squire drew a long breath when she had 


put on the hot lid and sifted down fine coals 
upon it. 
‘It is a long time since I saw that done,’’ 


he said. Mary looked up with the glow of 
the fire on her bright hair, and in her blue 
eyes. 

‘*It only seems a little while since we had 
dinner here together, yet itis a good while. 
So much has happened.’’ 

The squire sighed, thinking of the joyless 


years he had spent with his Hannah, who was 
angular even in her youth, and whose coffin 
had been the only covering which had ever 
seemed to fit her, and the only thing he had 
ever bought for her that she had found no 
fault with. 

‘*Now we'll see if your memory is as good 


as mine,’’ giving him a long fork; ‘‘you may 
tend the ham while I set the table. I won’t 


be a minute.’”’ 

She did it quickly indeed, and was back, 
putting the yellow-green lettuce leaves into a 
white bowl, sprinkling them with the white 
rings of sliced onion, and the sliced yolks of 
hard-boiled egg, which looked like gold coins 
of different sizes. 

‘*T ought to put in the white of the egg, but 
I hate the tough stuff, and I remember you 
do, too.’’ 

The ham was served on a blue-edged plat- 
ter, the gravy, mixed wih a liberal portion of 
vinegar, being used as a dressing for the 
salad. The squire saw no imperfections in 
poor Mary’s manner of serving that perfect 


dinner. He ate a liberal portion of it, not 
scorning even the greens. The crisp, tender, 
brown dodgers filled his soul with delight, 
and his stomach with content. The dainty 


pat of firm, yellow butter, the flaky biscuits, 
the honey and the crowning glory of all, the 
old-fashioned arple dumplings, finished his 
business, the while the widow wondered if 
there was going to be enough left for granny’s 
dinner, and asnack for the boys, who al- 
Ways came home ravenously hungry, however 
much they may have eaten at supper. 

Granny woke, was fed, and dozed away 
again. The thunder rumbled nearer; before 
the kitchen was made tidy again, hailstones 
began to patter faster and faster on the low 
roof. The squire went out to lead his horse 
to shelter, but pausing where Mary stood in 
the kitchen door, the intelligent creature went 


under the shed and laid his head upon her 
shoulder. 
‘““Why, you’re afraid too, poor fellow!’ 


she began caressing him, but at that moment 
came a fearful flash of lightning, accompanied 


by a rattling peal of thunder which was 
enough to appal the stoutest heart. Wild 
with fear Mary turned to the big squire, 


whose arms indeed seemed a fitting shelter 
in such a time of storm, and buried her face 
in his bosom. He did not try this time if his 
coat would cover her, as his arms did so with 
perfect satisfaction to himself and I doubt not, 
to Mary also. * * * 

In the chapel yard a month later: 

‘“When Sam came home an’ said ’at he 
seen the squire’s roan tied in the Widder 


White’s yard, I said ’at I knowed somethin’s 
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up. It’s to be hoped ’at she’ll take some keer 
of her own chaps if she has any; she don’t 
never know wher them boys o’ hern’s at.”’ 

Aunt Trudie, to whom this was _§ said, 
laughed. 

‘*The boys’ll git all the parson’s property. 
Squire’s goin’ to sen’ Abe to school an’ make 
a parson of him; t’other one will live with 
his stepma till he’s his own man.’ 

‘*Law me! who'd ever hev dreamed 
squire fixin’ up his house and puttin’ down 
eastern carpets and a windmill to draw wa- 
ter, and all fer Mary White!’’ The speaker 
was holding a chubby boy by the skirts as he 
tugged to get away; she was about thirty, and 
looked fifty. 

“We thought it’d maybe be the teacher, but 


, 


of the 


law! a old maid hain’t never got no chance 
agin a widder!’’ 
‘“‘An’ anew kivered kerridge an’ dresses 


made up in Walton,’’ added aftother ag- 
grieved one; ‘‘a roller chair for granny, an’ I 
don’ know what ’n’ all. I reckon if we all 
wus t’ die our men ’d do the same!’’ 

Aunt Trudie laughed again. ‘‘Lord, J 
don’t begrutch ’em their home. Hannah 
Holbert wus a trial, an’ I reckon that 
soft good-hearted thing is a comfort after her. 
Anyhow she’s a good cook.’’ 

And so after skating so near the board 
marked ‘‘dangerous’’ (for the soggy bread 
and untidy house of her lean neighbor were 
well known, far and wide), Aunt Trudie 
waddled to the chapel and took her seat. But 
not until the squire’s shiny new carriage, 
with his wife and two boys in it had arrived, 
did our lean friend enter. 

‘He taken them boys to the town grave- 


yard to their pappy’s grave,’’ whispered one. 
‘I wonner if I’s dead who’d go to my 
grave.’’ 

‘*Yer man’s second wife, I reckon. But 


An’ do look at them 


they’re startin’ to sing. 
Templetons! They say—’ 
‘* But that’s another story.”’ 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER, 


8. Drop LETTER PuUZZLE— 

—E—G—B—A—C—I—T— 

9. DroprpED RuymEes—Fill the blanks with 
the names of towns, making rhyme and 
sense; also give the name of the states in 
which the towns are found. 

As I went out on a very —— ——, 

I found my —— with a—— ——; 

The —— of course was decidedly ——, 

And the —— this happened was in —. 

10. ReBus—— 
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40,000 tons 
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Sunday Afternoon. 





“Onward Christian Soldiers.”—I find the great 
thing in this world is not so much where we 
stand, as in what direction we are moving. 
[Holmes. 

The golden moments in the stream of life 
rush past us and we see nothing but sand; the 
angels come and visit us and we only know 
them when they are gone.—[ George Eliot. 

We have nothing to do with the past but to 
get a future out of it. 

No man or woman of the humblest sort can 
really be strong, pure and good without the 
world being the better for it, without some- 
body being helped and comforted by: the very 
existence of this goodness.—[Phillips Brooks. 





IMPATIENT OF DELAY. 


Why are we so impatient of delay, 
Longing forever for the time to be? 

For thus we live to-morrow in to-day, 
Yea, sad to-morrows we may never see. 


We are too hasty; are not reconciled 
To let kind Nature do her work.alone; 
We plant our seed, and like a foolish child, 
We dig it up to see if it has grown. 


The good that is to be we covet now, 
We cannot wait for the appointed hour; 
Before the fruit is ripe we shake the bough 
And seize the bud that folds away the flower. 


When midnight darkness reigns we do not see 
That the sad night is mother of the morn; 
We cannot think our own sharp agony 
May be the birth-pang of a joy unborn. 
—[Phoebe Cary. 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Query. 


ELEANOR ROOT. 





O,what’ll I do when [ grow big and tall 
And not one of my dresses ’11 fit me at all! 


How funny [Pll 
feel with my 
skirts tomy 
knees, 


But how good it 
will seem to do 
just as I please. 

But I can’t go 
down town 
*cause the peo- 
ple’ll stare 

To see the redik- 
ilous dress that 
I wear; 

And I can’t go to 

a church or to 
4 yarties—O, my, 

I Keel so unhappy 
I believe I must 
ery! 

I wish I'd stay 
little. O, what’ 





I do 
When I grow big and tall—boo-hoo-oo! boo-hoo! 


Wild Turkeys. 
ANNIE D. HOUTS. 





Reading an article on wild turkeys set me 
thinking about the nice times we used to have 
hunting them, when I was a little girl. My 
father moved from Virginia in 1853 to this 
state (Missouri). He entered a large tract of 
land, part of which was timber. A large 
stream called Black-water ran through it, 
and the underbrush and big timber made a 
good home for turkeys, deer and other game. 
Our house was built of logs, as lumber was 
scarce and had to be hauled with wagons from 
Lexington, 35 miles away. There was a great 
deal of wild game in this country then, and 
many a morning when we got up we found 
herds of deer near our house, almost in our 
yard, or we had no fence around for some 
time. To us everything so wild, so free, was 
perfectly exhilarating. Our corn fields at- 
tracted wild geese, crane, prairie chickens and 
turkeys. Of the latter there were immense 
flocks and in the spring the woods were vocal 


with their gobble, gobble. My father was 
very fond of hunting and would take my 
brother and me with him. He would locate 


a flock of turkeys, then conceal himself and 
have us make a detour and drive the turkeys 
in his direction so that they could’ be shot. 
Sometimes one shot would kill several. Great 
big fellows they were, too. One other plan 
was adopted, on moonlight nights, to wait un- 
til they went to roost, when they could be 
seen out on the limbs of the trees and so were 
easily killed. 

I remember once I went alone to the creek 
to fish, not far from our house, and while 
watching my line, I heard the brush rustle, 
and lo! there was a large fiock of turkeys 
strutting along. The leader spied me, and af- 








Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘‘Index to 
Chimneys”; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





DEAFNESS 


.and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums, 

New scientific invention:different from 
all other devices. The only safe. simple, 
comfortable and invisible Ear Drum in 
the world. Helps where medica! skill 
fails. No wire or string attachment. 


Write fot pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Offices: (104 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
" | 1122 Broadway, N, Y. 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


ter stretching his neck to make out what I 
was, gave a note of alarm, and they vanish- 
ed into the depths of the woods. Oh, how I 
did wish for a gun, for I could load and shoot 
one very well. We once found some eggs and 
put them under a hen; but as has been said, 
the turkey chicks could not be tamed, for as 
soon as they were a few weeks old they ran 
off. We also tried partridge with the 
same result. Grand old Missouri; I am proud 
of her, with her vast and diversified re- 
sources, but the memory of those early days, 
when with the wild turkey, deer, prairie 
chicken, geese and crane, I roamed at will 
over the prairie, which was csrpeted with 
gorgeous flowers, will-ever be to me a picture 
to look back upon witly delight. 


me 


At the Table. 


EFS 
eggs 


If an aceident happens during meal time, 
do not appear to notice it, but look steadfastly 


at your plate. Goon with the conversation 
as if nothing had happened. This will spare 


the victim of the accident painful embarrass- 
ment. 

If one of your elders repeats an anecdote or 
story which has become familiar, good breed- 
ing demands that you appear to be interested 
and do not show by word or look that it is old 
or that you are bored. 

In talking at the table, if the company is 
large, converse more with your neighbor than 
with the circle as a whole. But at home and 
in the family, or at the house of an intimate 
friend, do your share of the entertainment. 
Save up the bright little story and the witty 
speech, the funny sayings, the latest news, 
and when a good opportunity offers add your 
mite to the general fund of amusement 





From Our Mail Box. 





Detests Geometry.—I have often thought I 
would like to write a letter to the children’s 
Table, but this is my first attemptin that line. 
I wish we might have a larger gathering 
around the children’s Table. I attend the 
Branford high school and will graduate in two 
years. I study literature, ancient history, 
German, geometry and Latin. I am in love 
with all my studies except geometry and that 
I detest. [am very fond of musie. I have 
taken piano lessons over a year.—[ Mabel 
Everding. 





Swift Billie Horse.—I am 11 years old and my 
papa lives on 
market gardener. Papa gave me 200 ft of land 
if I would piant it and take care of it all my- 
self. Papa advised me to plant peas, and I 
picked and sold three bushels and one peck. I 
sold them for $1.25 a bushel. Our old sillie 
horse that peddles won’t let any other horse 
go by him. Hewill lay his ears and make the 
dust fly.—[Theodosia Sprague. 





Late Fall Work.—When gardening is over 
and cold weather sets in, I begin to prepare for 
the next season’s gardey. I cover most of the 
flowerbeds with straw, because many of the 
flowers if covered will come up early the sec- 
ond year. Last fall I sowed a small bed of let- 
tuce for early spring use, and covered it with 
straw. Then my work was done for that year. 
Early in March I found the pansies looking 
bright'and green under the straw. The first 
of April I found the lettuce coming up, and 
the chickens found it about the same time. 
They seem to prefer digging in the lettuce bed 


to any other place in the garden. I have 
moved the pansies to the north side of our 
house, where they would have some shade, 


as the sunny garden was too hot for them.— 
[Winnie Hensel, Illinois. 

James’s Garden.—I am 14 years old and live 
in the country. I have two dogs and one cat. 
I have four sisters and they were all sick. My 
father has the rheumatism and I have to do all 
the chores. My garden was not very big, but 
Thad one row of onions, three rows of carrots, 
one row of squash, one row of radishes, three 
rows of lettuce, one row of peas and one row 
of red beets. had one flower, and that stood 
in the middle of my garden.—[James Truel- 
son. 


A Sightly Spot.—I live on a beautiful farm. 
We can see seven churches from our dooryard. 
We take three newspapers and this is my 
favorite.—[ Blue Bird. 


a farm of 18 acres and he is a” 
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Miss Hall Says Dr, Greene’s Nervura Surely Cures, 





She Recommends Dr. Greene’s Nervura for the 
Weak, Tired, Nervous and Debilitated. Says 


it is the Best of All Medicines. 
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MISS PAULINE 


-auline Hall, the empress of song, is cele- 
brated the world over as the Representative 
American Beauty, who has in the presentation 
of her new operatic comedy," ioreas,”’ achieved 
the sucgess of her eventful life. In a conver- 
sation with the representative of this paper, 
she stated: 

“T have in my professional experience es- 
sayed a number of roles that have been more 
or less trving upon the physical and nervous 
system, but in none that I have attempted have 
Iever experienced the terrific strain that the 
various characters which I assume in my new 
operatic comedy, ‘Dorcas,’ have subjected me 
to. The assumption of one character in a pres- 
entation is generally conceded to be a suffi- 
cient undertaking for any one person, but in 
‘Dorcas’ I assume three, all different, and I 
might say diametrically opposite to each other. 

‘The terrific strain naturally resulting from 
such difficult work, which is a new and direct 
departure from anything I have ever presented 
to the public before, naturally had a very dis- 
tressing effect upon me, and I was constrained 
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HALL. 


to seek some relief from the mental and physic- 
al exhaustion of my labors. After trying 
several remedies that were commended to me 
as being exceptionally good for the nervous 
exhaustion which I was subject to, I was even- 
tually induced to make a trial of Dr. Greene’s 
celebrated Nervura, and the great relief which 
it afforded me was almost instantaneous in its 
effect, and I have no hesitation in unqualified- 
ly endorsing Dr. Greene’s Nervura as the best 
tonic and restorer of a nervous and debilitated 
system of any remedy that I have ever tested. 
It is remarkable for the rapidity with which 
its restorative qualities assert themselves. It 
is absolutely harmless, and the instantaneous 
relief which it affords to the nervous and tired 
system is grateful in the extreme. I can read- 
ily understand why it is that so many hearty 
recommendations are given by people of promi- 
nence, especially those in our profession, for 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and my own experience justifies me in recom- 
mending it as absolutely the best remedy which 
I have ever used.” 




























































































ile Mother Heart. 


The sky lark sang for heart's delight, 
Like happy spirit heaven-born, 
Flooding the rosy fields of light 

With waves of music to the morn. 


[ listened long that wondrous song, 
Till, mid its echoes soft and sweet, 
She sank to rest with brooding breast 
Among the grasses at my feet. 


“How like the mother heart,” I cried, 

‘That sings and soars but cannot roam! 

She cares not thai the world is wide; 

She only cares tor lreaven and home.” 
—({E. M. Adams. 
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Patty’s Pumpkin Pies. 


JULIA 8. LAWRENCE. 
RING ME a pump 
kin, Robert, when 
you come home to- 
night, and I'll make 
you some pies to- 
morrow.” 
“All right,.’" was 


the cheery response. 

“Robert thinks I 
can’t make pump- 
kin pies, I know by 
the way he looked,” 





she thought, with a little chuckle, ‘‘but [ll 
show him.” 

She could searcely wait the next morn- 
ing till he was olf for his day’s work 
before she commenced > her — pies. The 
pumpkin was soon stewed and sifted, the 


sugar, eggs and milk added, and she clapped 
her hands in childish delight as she contem- 
plated the creamy, golden mass before her . 

“I’m sure I've got everything in,’ she 
thought. ‘The ginger, the allspice, the pinch 
of salt and the molasses are alithere. It looks 
right and tastes right and O! I know they will 
be splendid. Now for my pie crust. Let me 
see—Aunt Harriet said she always used crear 
crusts for pumpkin pies when slie could get it, 
and [have plenty of cream. Our Jjittle Jer- 
sev’s milk is almost cream of itself. It’s grand 


to have all the cream and milk one wishes to 
use. I believe, though, she said she never 
used clear cream, but part cream and _ part 


milk, but I shan’t; clear, thick cream is none 
too good for my pies. Now, the soda; I re- 
member she told me to use a littl—not 
much as I would for some other things.” 

She went to the sodajar and measured out 
some on the tip of her spoon, but a “‘little’’ is a 
variable quantity and she did not realize that 
what seemed a little to her, would have been a 
great deal to penuriouws Aunt Harriet. Her 
hands flew merrily, she sang as she worked, 
and soon four plump pies were ready for the 
oven. She held the oven door open a moment, 
to gaze admiringly at them. ‘They look beau- 
tiful! ‘she said, with a gleeful little laugh. 
“T'll have one of them for dinner and won't 
Robert be surprised? Now I'll run and comb 
my hair: I shall have time before I need to 
commence dinner.” 

She tripped upstairs to her own pretty room, 
combed her hair and finally changed her dress, 
‘on honor of the occasion,’’ she said laughing- 
ly; then spyinga book she had been reading 
the night before, she sat down for a few min- 
The striking of the 
“My pies !"’ she cried, 

and running down 


sO 


utes’ rest and pleasure 
town clock aroused her. 
throwing aside her book 
the stairs. 

The odor of burning sugar greeted her nos- 
trils as she entered the kitchen, while a faint 
sizzling noise came from the direction of the 
With sinking heart she opened the oven 
What a sight met her 


oven. 
door and looked in. 
eyes! 

In her excitement she had entirely forgotten 
her aunt’s injunction to “always put pumpkin 
pies into a hot oven,” and so the slow fire, 
together with the extra amount of soda in the 
crusts, had caused her pies to elevate thein- 
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selves in an unexpected manner, and ashining | knickerbockered grandfathers of a hundred years 


white mound appeared in the center of each, 
from which the liquid pumpkin was pouring 
on all sides and spreading itself over the bot- 
tom of the oven. The sight was too much for 
atty. Disappointed and fairly discouraged, 
she sat down upon the tloor and began to cry, 
and there Robert found her a few minutes 
later. 

“Patty! Patty! What's the 
cried, hurrying around to her side. 
fall, or have you burned you? 
dear ?”’ 

Patty pointed silently toward the oven and 
Robert stooped down and looked inside; then 
he began to laugh, and he laughed and laughed 
till poor Patty put both hands over her ears, 
and burying her face in. her apron, sobbed 
aloud. Then Robert’s face grew sober and 
picking her up in his arms, as he would a 
baby, he sat down with herin his lap and en- 
deavored to soothe her. Patty’s usual good 
sense returned finally, and wiping away her 
tears, she joined in the laugh, also, and they 
both laughed till they were tired. 

“Now you sit still, Patty,’’ said Robert, at 
last, “till I clean out that oven, then we will 
get dinner together.” 

He went for a knife and an old pan, and af- 
ter removing the depraved pies, carefully 
scraped the crusted pumpkin from the oven 
bottom. “The pig will think his Thanksgiv- 
ing day has come when she gets this,”’ he said 
roguishly. ‘‘You don’t begrudge his having a 
feast once in his life,.do you?” 

Patty shook her head. She dare not reveal 
how many such feasts the pig had already en- 
joyed. 

“I’m going over to your mother's this 
afternoon and have her tell me how to make 
cream pie crust ;’’ said Patty, ‘‘and then I’m go- 
ing to do just exactly as she says. I’m tired 
of cooking by guesswork.” ' 

‘“Guesswork!"’ repeated Robert. ‘Don’t you 
have a rule—or a recipe, I believe they call 1t— 
for making everything? I’m sure my mother 
always had her cook books to go by. Why, I 
never should think of putting up a barn, or 
the poorest kind of a shaniy even, without 
neensuring everything and having an exact 
rule for it ali, and I supposed you women had 
rules for all your cooking.” 

“I’m going to after this,’ said Patty, decid- 
edly. “Aunt Harriet measured everything in 
her eye and never made anything twice alike, 
but I have learned a lesson to-day I shan’t 
soon forget. I'm goingto have a method now 


and use it. e 
catiitiititsiaiicmngl 


Last Call for Suggestions.—There is time yet, 
before Nov 1, to write a brief description of 
your plan for improving the convenience of 
your home and send it to the Household Edi- 
tor in competition for a prize. What change 
in the interior of your house, costing ten dol- 
lars or approximately ten, would you make 
first? It may be some new contrivance of 
your own invention. If so, draw a simple 
plan or picture of it, to go with the deserip- 
tion. There are ten prizes—five of $3 each and 
five of $1 each. All entries must reach the 
Household Editor, at this office, next Friday. 
The decision will be made as soon as possible 
and the prizes announced in a few weeks. 
The prize-winning entries will be printed,and 
as may others as are available. 


or 


matter ? he 
“Did you 
What is it, 


Kerosene Oil on Carpets.—To remove kerosene 
from carpets, floor or other surfaces, cover the 


injured places well with corn meal and al- 





low it to remain over night. The meal will 
absorb not only the oil itself, but it will also 
take away the disagreeable odor. 





President of Two Banks. 
P. G. WEITING, rassment OF THE BANK OF 


WORCESTER, N Y, AND OF TOLEDO, 
IA, TELLS HOW HE SUFFERED. 


Thought at Times He Would Have to Give up 
the Fight, but Perseverance and Science 
Conquers His Troubles. 


Republican, Cooperstown, N Y. 


From the 
The people of the present are traveling a pace 
would surprise 


that the good old wives and 








ago. Things are not done by degrees or stages in 
these days, but with a rush and hurry and Says 
“no” to every setback. In fact, this is the great 
leading trait of the American people, and it 
never fails to attract the attention of other 
nations. 

This constant hurry and ever present business 
pressure has not been without its effect upon the 
nerves of the race, and every year witnesses the 
increase of nervous disease. Medical science, 
however, has been keeping abreast with the 
times, and from the very demands made upon it 
there have sprung new departures and discoveries. 

A reporter recently met Mr Philip G. Weit- 
Bank of Worces- 
Bank, of Toledo, 


ing, who is President of the 
City 


ter, and of the Toledo 





Ia, in the handsome little town of Worcester 


among the hills of Otsego county, N Y, and con- 
versation drifted tothe present topic. Mr Weit- 
ing had been a sufferer from locomotor ataxia for 
twenty-five years, something which but 
those who have themselves been afflicted by the 
disease can appreciate. Knowing that he had 
traveied far and wide in search of some beneficial 
treatment tor his affliction, the reporter asked the 
president to give some facts in his own case. He 
responded willingly. ‘ Yes, I suffered twenty- 
five years from locomotor ataxia,” Mr Weiting 
said, “and during all that time I was seeking 
sume relief. Well, I found it in Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills. Of course [ have it yet tosome extent, 
but ’m feeling better and my legs are stronger 
than ever before. [never did have much faith in 
either doctors or medicines, and my long siege of 
suffering helped along this distrust in them. 
Why, I could seareely walk any distance at all, 
and could not stand long without my knees yield- 
ing beneath my own weight. A person cannot 
conceive of the suffering such a state brings upon 
the sufferer. 

“I would go to Florida every year, and visited 
almost every health resort inthe country. I went 
to the Sanitarium at Iowa Falls, Iowa, and also 
the very best in Michigan, but they didn’t do me 
any good. I took the full course of their baths 
and massage and rubbing, without receiving the 
least benefit. [thought [would have to give up 
all hope of ever curing myself. Finally I hearda 
good deal about Pink Pills through common re- 
port; and although, as L said, I had no faith in 
medicines of any kind, I was induced to try them, 
Well, I took several boxes without deriving any 
apparent benefit, but was advised to keep it up. 
So, when I went to Florida that year—three years 
ago this summer—I took a large quantity with 
me. Aftersome months [ stopped taking them; 
but my legs had become so much stronger and 
my ataxia had been so moderated that [I could 
stand and walk better than I had done for years. 
Pink Pills did it, and you can well imagine how I 
feel toward them. They did what nothing else 
could do.” 

During the entire interview Mr Weiting re- 
mained standing and evidently did not experience 
the slightest discomfort, in spite of the protracted 
period of his affliction. Although well along in 
years, he is still actively engaged in financial en- 
terprises that necessitate a vast amount of mental 
and nervous energy. Suffice it to say he lacks 
neither, but makes his influence felt wherever he 
is known. Besides being president of the Wor- 
cester bank, Mr Weiting is also president of the 
Toledo City Bank of Toledo, Iowa, where his ad- 
vice and sound business policies are a controlling 
element. 

His commendation of Pink Pills came unsolicited, 
and with the sincerity of one who feels what he 


none 


says. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are also a specific for troubles pecu- 
liar to females, such as suppressions, irregularities 
and all forms of weakness. They build up the 
blood, and restore the glow of health to pale and 
sallow cheeks. In men they effect a radical cure 
in all cases arising from mental worry, overwork 
or excesses of whatever nature. Pink Pills are 
sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) at 50 cents a 
box or six boxes for $2.50, and -may be had of all 
druggists, or direct by mail from Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. . 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


A Short Cape for Winter. 


herewith illustrated is a 
useful as well as a very stylish garment. It 
may be made of material matching a dress, 
or of cloth, or silk to be worn with any 


The small cape 


cos- 





tume. As here shown it is made of blue cloth 

over which is black perforated satin, making 

the garment at once warm and dressy. An 

immense bow of black’satin finishes the back 
No 7606. Size s small, medium and large. 

of the standing collar: narrow black lace 

edges the points, and the front is finished 


with black chiffon, a bunch of blue flowers 
being set at the throat and at the etiges. The 
pattern of the cape proper is in one piece. 
A standing and a turn-over collar are includ- 
ed in the pattern; the cape has six points, two 
of which fall just back of the two 
over them and the remaining two are in front. 
The pattern is in three sizes: The medium 
size requires 1 1-4 yards of 18 inch goods, 
with the same quantity for lining points. 


sleeves, 


Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
ee eee 
) eae 

Address... 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 


ee 


For Little Girls and Their Dolls. 


ANNA HINRICHS. 





To the average little girl the making of doll 
dresses is a keen delight, and nothing could be 
of greater practical value to her in after years. 
By ail means encourage the wee daughter to 
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FIG 1. CHEMISE AND DRAWERS. 
‘ 
make dolly’s wardrobe; not that all girls 


should be trained for the vocation of dress- 
maker, but talent in this line is never amiss, 
and it is indeed an art to be able to make, re- 


model or design one’s Own gowns, or to give 
explicit directions and ideas to the seamstress 
that she may fashion something original, in- 








| ture, 


| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, > 


stead of blindly adhering to the fashion plates. 
The practical experience of making doll 
dresses will cultivate this qualification in any 
girl. Time spent in this childish pleasure will 
bring reward with compound interest in after 
years. 

All odds and ends of ribbons, scraps of silk 
and velvet, bits of ruchings, laces, and large 
pieces of muslin, lawn and dress goods can be 
utilized by the little girls for doll clothes. In 
the beginning they may need some assistance, 


and a few general directions, but ere long 
their ingenuity in designing, accuracy in cut- 


ting and fitting and neatness in sewing will be 
astonishing. Teach them in cuiting to make 
ainple allowance; a loose or too large defect 
is easier remedied than the opposite fault of 
too small and tight. Show them that careful 
basting is essential, even on small, straight 
seams. Also help them with sewing in sleeves, 
and rounding neck and armholes. 

A little girl of only nine summers has just 
completed an entire wardrobe for her flaxen- 
tressed dolly. The pattern for every garment 
she made is here given, and all measurements 
are very accurate, so that other little girls may 
rely upon a sure fit, provided their dolly is of 
the same size. This doll—Baby Belle is her 
name—is just 20 inches long, not including 
her golden head, with its blue eyes that open 
and shut. saby Belle has two sets of lingerie, 
all neatly stitched by hand and finished with 
narrow ribbons for tying, because buttonholes 
are very tedious work for a little girl. One set 
is elaborately trimmed with Valenciennes lace, 
the other with torchon edging and insertion. 
The chemise (Fig 1) is sleeveless, with square, 
gathered neck, tied with narrow draw ribbons 
fit to the figure. A piece of fine muslin 7 inches 
wide and 24 inches long is doubled in the mid- 
die, thus making each side 12 inches long: a 
square opening for the head and neck is ent 
out at the top to a depth of 14 inches. The 


drawers are 7 inches long and 8 inches wide at 
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the knee. The petticoat is merely a straight 
strip of muslin 24 inches long and 7 inches 
deep, gored at the back§and gathered to a band 
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with more fuilnessin the back than at the 
sides. The nightgowns (Fig 2) are made with 
ayoke and full sleeves. The yoke is cut in 
two pieces, with the seam in the back, there 
being no shoulder seam. The entire yoke is 
prettily made of solid embroidery or heavy in- 
sertion. The body of the gown is made of two 
pieces of muslin, each 17 inches long and 11 
inches wide at the bottom, tapering up to9 
inces at the top. The sleeve is 8inches long 
and 4) inches wide, rounded at the wrist and 
shoulder, as seen in the cut. The cuff is 
really a straight band 2 inches deep and 5 
inches around the wrist. 
[To be concluded.] 





A Ma&tch Box should be found in every room 
in the house.—[A. 
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a\O0U can Economize 
by using ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
to the exclusion of all other leavening 


The official analysts report 


27% greater in leavening 


strength than the other powders. It 


has three times the leavening strength of many of the 


cheap alum powders. 


It never fails to make good bread, biscuit and cake, 


so that there is no flour, eggs or butter spoiled and 


wasted in heavy, sour and uneatable food. 


Do dealers attempt, because times are dull, to work 


off old stock, or low-grade brands of baking powder ? 


Decline to buy them. 


to be economical, and 


Royal is 


During these times all desire 


the most 


Economical Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 








SENT FREE, 


Architecture, Horses, 


Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, 


‘ully describing valuable works on Agriculture, Horticul- 


Sports, Etec. 


a 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, or 
and 54 LOSNTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


The Uses of f the he Chafing Dish. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


The chafing dish is a boon to the housekeep- 
er. In no other way can ‘‘left-overs’’ be 
made so ap- 
p etizin g, 
while for Sun- 
day night tea 
or when unex- 





pected compa- 
ny drops in, 
it will be 
found to fill 
a long-felt 
want, quickly 
transforming 
an extremely 
plain, meager meal into a delicious little col- 
lation. The mere fact that the food is pre- 
pared before one seems to give zest. In the 
evening, too, the young folks delight to en- 
tertain their friends by stewing oysters, con- 
cocting a Welsh rabbit or even scrambling a 
few eggs over the alcohol lamp. Indeed, 
chating dish parties are exceedingly popular. 

A chating dish should come within the 
means of every purse, as they are of every 
style and grade, from a $1.50 tin one to the 
expensive silver dishes, or those of hard metal 
silver soldered. The medium-priced, nickel- 
plated ones are the most extensively used. 
The cost of the aleohol might prove an ob- 
jection to some, but very little is necessary, 
an expert claiming that he has cooked ten rec- 
ipes on less than a pint of fluid, while if 
wood alcohol be employed the expense is re- 
duced to a trifle. This retails for 25c a quart, 
about a quarter the price of the purer gpirit, 
and burns as well, the only objection being 
an etherish odor, while care should be taken 
not to inhale the fumes more than is necessa- 
ry. Here are afew of the dainty dishes which 
can be readily prepared on the table in full 
sight of the family or guests: 

Creamed Codfish. —For this simple but very 
nice dish use 1-2 pint salt codfish, picked up, 
1 tablespoonful of flour, 2 tablespoonfuls but- 
ter, a little pepper and a gill of cream. 
Melt the butter in the cutlet dish set within 
the hot water pan, blend with it the flour, 
and then while stirring constantly add the fish, 
which should previously have been soaked for 
an hour in tepid water. Lastly pour in the 
cream, slightly pepper and allow it to simmer 
10 minutes, stirring all the time. 

Lobster is delicious prepared in the same 
manner, but should be simply brought to the 
boiling point. 

Omelettes, Plain or with Jelly; Ham or Cheese. 
—For a plain omelette take 4 eggs, 1 teacupful 
of butter and 4 tablespoonfuls water with sea- 
soning to taste. Allow the butter to get very 
hot in the chafing dish and then pour in the 
eggs, thoroughly beaten, the whites and yolks 
separately and well whipped up with the 
milk. When done, roll the edge quickly over 
until all rolled up. If a fancy omelette be de- 
sired, before folding spread it with grape or 
currant jelly, with finely chopped ham or with 
grated cheese. 

Welsh Rabbit.—Following is Mrs Lincoln’s 
recipe, one of the few which do not call for 
beer or ale. Take 1-4 lb of rich cream cheese, 
cup cream or milk, 1 teaspoonful mustard, 1-2 
teaspoonful salt, a few grains of cayenne pep- 
per, 1 egg, 1 teaspoonful butter, 4 slices toast. 
Break the cheese in small pieces, or if hard, 
grate it. Put it with the milk in the chafing 
dish. Toast the bread and keep it hot. Mix 
the mustard, salt and pepper; add the egg and 
beat well. When the cheese is melted stir in 
the egg and butter and cook two minutes, or 
until it thickens a little, but do not let it 
curdle. Pour it over the toast. 

These are but a few of the many appetizing 
dishes that can be prepared on the convenient 
little cooking apparatus. “Beefsteak, chops, 
fish and clams can all be cooked on it to _per- 
fection, and such delicacies as sweet breads, 
shadroe and frogs’ legs are better thus done 
than in any other manner, while scraps of 
ham, smoked beef, a little left-over corn or to- 
matoes,—indeed almost anything,—will by 
means of the chafing dish and in the hands of 
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IVORY SOAP 








99 +400 PURE 


Are your dishes rough and dull looking when they come on 


the table? Were they washed with a rosin soap? Rosin is 


sticky. 
THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’ti 


Ivory Soap washes clean and rinses readily. 
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SOLD. Under” a Positive GUARANTEE @m < 


to wash as clean as can be done on the washboard, even to the 
dirtiest wri toands and collars of a dirty shirt. This applies to Terriff Perfect 


} Washing Machine, which is guaranteed to wash from the finest linen or lace to the heavi- 4 
Pest bedding and ail with equal effect. Machines sent on trial at wholesale prices; if not § 
qs — F factory money retune aw LIVE AGENTS WANTED. For terms, exclusive territory , 
1d prices write 2°; e 
y ee OR ND ND MF aes co 2» Box Box 23, Portland, Mich ’ 











a skillful man or woman come out delicious, 
With no hint of being a makeshift. 


LL 


The Fragrant Onion. 


Pickled Onions.—Wi ipe some small onions 
but do not peel. Make a strong brine of salt 
and water into which put the onions, and 
change this, night and morning, for 5 days and 
save the last brine they were put in. Peel off 
now the outside skin, and put them in a sauce- 
pan capable of holding them all, as they are 
always better done together. Take equal 
quantities of milk and the last brine the onions 
were in and pour this over them; place over 
the fire and watch attentively. Keep constant- 
ly stirring, turning the onions about with a 
skimmer,those at the bottom to the top, and vice 
versa. The onions must not boil, but the liquid 
must become very hot ,and the onions will then 
become transparent. When the onions look 
clear, turn into a colander to drain, covering 
them with a cloth to keepin the steam. Place 
on the table an old clean cloth, doubled sev- 
eral times; on this place the onions when still 
hot and cover closely with an old clean cloth 
or blanket to keepin the steam: Let them re- 
main until the following day, when they will 
be cold and look yellow and shriveled. Take 
off the outer skin, when they should be firm 
and white assnow. To every gallon of vinegar 
allow 2 0z bruised ginger, 2 oz allspice,20z whole 
black pepper, 4 oz each of mace and nutmeg, 14 
cloves and 4 tablespoon cayenne. Boil those to- 
gether and pour boiling hot over the onions. 
Cover very closely and allow to stand until the 
next day, when place in small jars or bottles, 
well covered with the spiced vinegar, over the 
top of each bottle pour a spoonful of olive vil, 
cork and seal. They will be fit for useina 
month, and will be beautifully white and aat 
crisp, Without the least softness. They will 
keep for several years. This method is rather 
troublesome, but will repay the labor. 

The following is a quick method of pickling, 
and the onions will be crisp and white, but 
they will not keep over six or eight months: 
Peelthe onions, and have ready some clean, 
dry jars or bottles, and as fast as peeled, drop 
them in. Pour over them some cold vine- 
gar, spiced as follows: To each quart of vine- 
gar allow 2 teaspoonfuls each of whole black 
pepper, allspice, and salt. Close the jars tight- 
ly and place in a cool, dry place. In two 


weeks they are fit for use. 
——_— 


Fresh Eggs.—Eggs may be kept fresh longer 
with the small end downward than in any 
other position, because in this way the yolk is 
suspended in the albumen and enveloped by it, 
whereas if placed for any time otherwise, the 
yolk would come in contact with the shell and 
decomposition would result. 


Testing the Oven.—A French cook gave the 
following rules for testing the heat of an oven: 
Try it!with a piece of white paper; if too hot the 
paper will blacken or blaze up. If the paper 
becomes a light brown the oven is right for 
pastry; if it turns a dark yellow, it is fit for 
bread and heavier kinds of cake; if light yellow, 





the oven is right for sponge cake and light 
desserts. 


Yourself to Blame.—If you prepare a dish of 
food carelessly, you do not expect Providence 
to make it palatable. Neither, if through 
years of folly you misguide your own life, 
need you expect divine interference to bring 
round everything at last for the best.—[Rus 
kin. 

—— 


Keeping the Little Hands Busy. 


Cooks Like Mamma.—When I am _ busy 
my boy likes to do everything he _ sees 
done. When I am _= cooking he _ takes 
an old pan, spoon, nutmeg’ grater and 
egg beater und ‘‘cooks.like mamma.’’ When 
I iron he takes a toy flat and some doll 
clothes, and irons, then he takes a string and 
clothespins and pins clothes onto his line. 
He takes a book and pencil, hitches his string 
toa little rocking chair, gets up into a 
straight chair and drives team and _ takes or- 
ders; then piles the chair full of wood and 
sells wood, milk and vegetables. It makes 
some dirt and litter, but keeps him quiet and 
happy while I am busy. I. H. Falls. 

Small Boy Power.—Get your little boy a bar 
of hard soap, a small hammer and some small 
nails and let him drive them in and when it 
is full pull out and see the places, or drive 
them in again. It will amuse him quite a 
while, if he is like my little ones. My boys 
like to string buttons. Make a knot in a dou- 
ble thread and he will string all you can find 
and ask for more.—[Farmer’s Wife. 


Inexpenisve Fun.—I give little children a 
dish of corn and spoon and two or three old 
basins, and they will amuse themselves a 
great while. When they get through playing 
with the corn, what is not easily gathered up 
I sweep out to the hens an there is no waste, 
as of rice or tapioca.—[ Aunt Ban 


Dough and Crayons.—When my children 
were too little to amuse themselves I used 
on baking days to give them a piece of stiff 
dough and sometimes an eggshell. They soon 
learned to fashion cups, using the dough for 
handles, covers and bottoms. Sometimes they 
shaped the dough to imitate cats, pigs or rab- 
bits. They never grew tired playing with it 
and there was no risk of taking cold, as there 
is when playing with water. For cold 
weather, a blackboard two feet square, hung 
within easy reach of the tiny hands, proved a 
never-failing source of amusement. Provide 
one and a box of chalk crayons—I never use 
any but white—and your baby will be happy 
and yourself free from anxiety lest he hurt 
himself.—[Mrs O. M. Gordon. 

ne 

Teacher: Polly, done, suppose I were to 
shoot at a tree with five birds on it and killed 
three, how many would be left? 

Polly (aged six): Three, please. 

Teacher: No, two would be left. 

Polly: No, there wouldn’t. The three shot 
would be left, and the other two would be 
flied away. 
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BLUM ROTEL tom 


Bu Ab agp) HE 
The Baby’s Shoes. 


A pair cf worn-out veterans 
Each night I put to rest; 

Two dauntless, bold adventurers, 
Worn out by tireless quest. 


They seuried through the dewy grass 
To finda ‘“*t wer dat growed,”’ 

Then pattered in the deepest dust 
That lined the country road. 


They went to ‘thunt the baby calf,’’ 
And caught a splash of mire, 

Sailed in the brook and then were dried 
Before the kitchen fire, 


And many a scratch from many a thorn 
These playfellows had won, 

Before their time of rest drew near 
At setting of the sun. 


Yet fair are they to mother’s sight, 
This bruised and battered pair, 
And ‘‘Guide these wanderers aright’’ 
Is mother’s whispered prayer. | 
—([Selected. 


Asked and Answered. 








Can any of your readers advise me 
get rid of fleas? Seven years agoI bought a 
house that from time immemorial had been 
tenanted by Mexicans and Portuguese, and all 
these seven years have I labored to dispose of 
their legacy of fleas, those vicious little black 
things that are sure death to young chickens 
and pigeons. I have used boiling water by 
the barrel, bisulphide of carbon by the gal- 
lon, coal oil, gas lime, cold water, pyrethrum 
powder, eucalyptus leaves, in fact everything 
I ever heard of, all to no avail.—[C. Millikan. 

In answer to Miss B. B., who lives in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and asks where she can se- 
cure a college education with a wide choice of 
practical branches, the Ohio state university 
at Columbus offers some excellent courses for 
young women on equal terms with the young 
men. The next term opens on Jan 8, 1896. 
The cost of an education there is very small, 
being $5 aterm tuition and $2 to $5.25 per 
week for board. Particulars about the institu- 
tion and courses of study can be obtained by 


how to 


writing to the university. 


The Best Use of Ten Dollars.—The very best 
possible use a man could make of $10 in fur- 


nishing the interior of a house would be to 
get a wife. But for heaven’s sake, don’t 
marry an old maid or a woman that uses to- 


bacco in any way, or 
live in one house. 


try to have two women 
License, minister’s fees 
and other necessary expenses amount to just 
even $10 in Kansas, I was told by a mar- 
ried man.—[A Kansas Bachelor. 

EE 

What They Call Mourning.—I want some of 
the friends around the the Table to tell me 
what they think about the custom of going 
into mourning. I know there are some level- 
headed people around our board. I’m an old 
maid, not one of the women who say it jest- 


SO 


ingly, but in downright earnest, for when 
you’re 50 you’ve a right tothe name. I live 


with my sister. When she got married, 15 
years ago, I went there to help. Babies came 
every year or so, till there were eight and 
I never got away from that house. I’ve 
brought up every baby of them on the bottle 
and all the 15 years I’ve worked and scram- 
bled and-cooked and housecleaned, more for 
love than money, for there was only just a liv- 
ing in it. My sister’s husband had a small 
bit of afarm_ and I suppose he did his level 
best with it, only it never seemed to amount 
to much. I’m not laying anything up against 
him, for he’s been gone these seven months. 
My sister felt sure, she said, that she was left 
well-fixed and so she sailed in for a full set 
out of mourning for the whole family. She 
got herself three black gowns with yards and 
yards of crape on them and a bonnet that just 
gives you the very horrors to look at with its 
shrouding veil and braids of crape. Each of 
the five girls had to have two black dresses 
apiece and black hats and black jackets and 
black gloves. She gave away every rag in the 
house that wasn’t black, dripping tears all 
over them while she talked to me about this 
being the last thing she could do to show her 
love and respect for poor George. I wouldn’t 
get a new rag; I hadn’t the money for it, be- 
sides I don’t believe in it, so I just wore my 
old brown gingham and heliotrope cashmere 
all summer long, working my hands off trying 
to help pay for all that mourning. Jane twits 
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me for not showing her husband’s memory 
any respect and says I could never have 
known what love was. I never did; only if I 
had I doubt if it would have made me get my- 


self into debt up to the eyes and then be 
awake nights worrying about how to pay it 
up; I don’t see as fhat would be showing 


one’s love. I’m just wondering how the win- 
ter is to be met. We’ve had to eat up about 
all we’ve raised. Bills for black hats and 
gloves and clothes keep coming in and we 
worry over them night and day and Jane 
calls it mourning!—[ Martha Perry. 


Going Down Hill.—What a horribly dirty 
man F.~H. Richardson must be, that he 
thinks he would require three full baths a day 
to keep decently clean. And how anxious he 
isto have Susan Nipper leave the farm, so that 
he may settle down in peace to cultivate tuber- 
culosis, to enrich our noble cattle commission! 
This by his own admission, because if his barn 
were properly taken care of he would not ,be- 
come odoriferous every time he goes there. 

sut really, Brother Richardson, you are wide 
of the mark. My original objection was not to 
‘‘a little smell on my husband’s clothes,’’ but 
to something much more tangible on a hired 
man’s boots. Now for your daily program 
and then I’llturn you over to the tender mer- 
cies of Novello. I do know just how hard 
a farmer has to work, and that is just who 
Iam opposing. I don’t believe there is any 
good reason why farmer and gentleman 
shouldn’t be synonymous terms, and if a man 
allows himself to go to the extreme of apply- 
ing himself to manual labor so that he thinks 
he has no time to attend to those little cour- 
tesies which have been compared to oil in the 
machinery of life, the habit in time reflects 


itself to his whole character, and when he 
has raised his mortgage and improved his 


farm (killing off one or more wives by the 
way, if not from hard work, from lack of the 
cherishing he promised them), he has so Yar 
forgotten his, youth that he has nothing in 
common with his children and no idea beyond 
sitting in the kitchen and wearing his old 
clothes. I think this is wrong. All the cul- 
ture we can get is none too much, and when a 
man calls it going to an extreme to make his 
home something more than a lodging and eat- 
ing place, he is on the wrong road, going down 
hill when the Lord wants him to climb up. 
[Susan Nipper. 


The Bachelor’s Disadvantage.—A friend of 
mine said: ‘‘When I was young I had not 
enough tou keep house and support a_ wife. 
Now I am so old and stingy that I could not 
get a wife to suit me. Those that I would 
have would not have me: and those that would 
have me, the devil would not have.’* Anoth- 
er: ‘‘My father died when I was a boy and 
left a mother and sister dependent upon me 
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for support. WhenI had them comfortably 
housed | had seen so many bright marriages 
become failures lateron that I came to consid- 
er marriage somewhat of a lottery and became 
timid that I was afraid to attempt it. 
Hence I am living to-day with a loving sister, 
an old bachelor.’’ Rashness is the error of 
youth, timidity of age, therefore an old bach- 
elor often is placed at a disadvantage with a 


so 


younger man in trying to woo or to win. For 
my part my parents were poor and J worked 
for iny board, clothes“and but little more un- 
til | was 21 years of age. At that time I had 
not over $25 to my name. I often said that 
I would not get married until 1 could afford 
to support a woman of my choice, in the man- 





ner | thought she should be. As I intend to 
adhere to it because ‘Love flies out the win- 
dow when poverty comes in the door,’’ I am 
fast becoming an old bachelor. I enjoy the 
society of ladies and believe much depends 
upon the husband as to what the wife will 
be.—[ Young Bachelor. 

The Cutest Thing in Carpets is a new style 
made of cotton warp and straw filling. Pos- 
sessing all the advantages of a straw carpet 


and more of its disadvantages, the fiber carpet 
is very durable and of fast colors. It is de- 
lightfully clean and easily kept clean, and is 
made in a wide variety of beautiful patterns. 
I have had it in my parlor, with a rug_or two, 
and prefer it to any other.—Mrs H. M. 
Economy in the Kitchen.—There is an old 
saying that a woman can throw out with a 
spoon faster than aman can throw in with a 
shovel. For example, the flour is sifted in a 
wasteful manner, or the bread pan left with 
dough sticking to it, pie crust is laid by and 
left to sour that would make a few tarts for 
tea, soap is left in water to dissolve, pails are 
allowed to rust, pork spoils for want of salt, 
and in many ways a careless housekeeper 
wastes the hard-earned money of her husband. 


A Bit of Drawn Work. 








‘‘Say, Chimmie, come down—goin’ to have 
a bully lot o’ fun,’’ ‘‘W’at?’’ ‘‘We’ve fed de 
goat six sedlitz powders and now we’re goin’ 
to let ’im drink.’’ 
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| Timely Warning. 
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The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
= many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
labels, 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. 
used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


and wrappers. Walter 


No chemicals are 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 














SEND 50 CENTS 


(in postage stamps) with this advertisement for 
/ a ladies Coax. State number of inches around 
77 bust and we qwillend it tw youby express O. 
O.D. subject tocxamination examine and try ft 
on and if found periectly satifactory and exactly 
a8 represented and the Granpsst Ban- 
Gain you Evgea Saw or heard of, pay 
the express agent the balance, 
and the express charges. 
000 Recvian $10.00 Brace 
van CLoaxksto beclosed out at 
95 Latest Styis for Fart and 
NTER, made from very fine 
heavy Imported English Wool 
Black Beaver Cloaking cloth. Finest 
k teilor made, 27,30 & 36 in. long, deep 
ne double edced self facing.fancy,piped,high storm 

L! collar latest mandolin sleeves, double breasted 

with two rows of fancy imported horn buttons. Never sold for less than $10.00. 
WE SEND FREE a beautiful cloak catalogue also samples f cloth of Cloaks 
and Men’s and Boy’s Suits and Overcosts, Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK 
&CO., Cheapest Supply House on Earth, 171-173-176 W. Adams Chicago 


Mention American Agricuiturist when answering this 
advertisement. 























SAMPLES FREE from the factories not controlled 
by the Wall Paper Trust, at prices fully 30 per 
cent. lower than others. 
White Blanks that retail at 10c., 4c.a roll. 
New Lustres . o. ein ee. 
Embossed Golds 85c., 15c. 
Other grades and borders as low, 


DEALERS siprece and'ricabe DISCOUNT 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 

The Largest Wall Paper Concern in the U. 8S. 

932-934 Marker Street) PHILADELPHIA. 





OR catalecue of 600 Agricnitural Books, address 
i JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 
cago. 
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WOMAN'S PROGRESS. 


In the Chimney Corner No Longer. 


A beautiful sight, forty 
woman at tifty with cap and 
relegated to the chimney corner! Now in her 
sinart’’ suit she does nothing of the kind. 
She is here, there, and everywhere, leading 
a most useful life, directing, encouraging and 
working along the various lines of charitable 
and reformatory work. Crif that does not seem 


years ago, was a 
shoulder cape, 


to be her mission, she takes up some line of 
study. But someone asks how can she do 
these things without neglecting her home? 


The well-ordered, well-regulated woman neg- 
lects nothing. She undertakes just what she 
ean do, and no more. Doubtless there are wo- 
men in clubs who neglect homes, as there are 
Mrs Jellybys in missionary societies, although 
the fault lies neither with the missionary so- 
cieties nor the clubs, but with the individual 
women, who would without doubt find some 
other outlet for their restlessness and pecul- 
iarities were there no missionary meetings or 
women’s clubs at hand. As for time, no more 
time need be given to a club than is consumed 
in‘‘ running in’’fora little chat.and the various, 
aimless ways women have of spending time, 
who have no special plans for their unoccupied 
moments; just drifting along with the current, 
without thought of self-improvement. 

One’s education is never complete in this 
world. Is there not always something new 
coming up? Association, exchange of ideas 
and plans is ever conducive to helpfulness 
along almost any line. The club idea is, that 
women may meet together for study, or 
simply to discuss the current events of the 
day. There are many ways in which this can 
be done. The plans must lie almost wholly 
with those forming the club. According as 
time can be given to it will depend the line of 
work. One club whose motto is ‘‘Mutual 
good will and mental growth,’’ has found a 
varied line of work of great interest. Its pro- 
grams call for something which tends to bring 
out originality of thought. ‘‘Current topics,”’ 
with a leader appointed, have been a source 
from which much benefit has been de- 
rived, stimulating a desire to keep one’s self 
better informed concerning the questions of 
the day. Again, they have found both profit 
and pleasure in following one line of 
study, historical or otherwise, throughout 
their club year. A woman prominent in club 
and educational wo>« and having in mind the 
good of all classes ¢¢ women, says, *‘ The time 
has gone by for defer.ing the woman’s club. 

Women’s clubs will not be the panacea for 
all the isolation and consequent dullness of 
many homes, but they may be one means of 
bringing women together in a social way when 
an interchange of thought, a kindly greeting, 
will cheer and enliven, lifting one out of self. 
In this way there can be social intercourse 
in a very simple manner; no teas, save on ex- 
tra occasions. The social features, though, 
ought not to be overlooked. <A tea or evening 
entertainment or even the more pretentious 
buaquet with a well-rendered program, invit! 
ing husbands and friends, can be made a 
fruitful source of enjoyment. You may be 
sure husbands will not only enjoy, but think 
the club is a good thing. ~ There must be in 
this work-a-day world, where everything is 
wound up to the high pressure mark, a coun- 
teraction, a change of some sort. 

A country neighborhood with which the 
writer was familiar when younger had for 
years its ‘‘mothers’ meetings.’’ It was an in- 
stitution. The mothers looked forward to it 
as a means of coming together, discussing such 
questions as were calculated to help them in 
their relations of life. From that neighbor- 
hood have gone nany women whose lives are 
a blessing to the communities in which they 
‘ «alwell. The tarmers’ wives of that place were 
ulways alive to all the issues of the day. Yet 
had their meetings been called a woman’s 
club some might have been shocked. Another 
virtue of women’s clubs is that they bring wo- 
men of all creeds together, where they can 


work in harmony regardless of church affilia- 
tions 
out the almost 
student days. 
Let the idea once get a foothold 


There the tired housekeeper may bring 
torgotten lore of her earlier 


and it will 
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grow and expand until women who thought 
theimsely es quite dull and incapable of ggudy, 


from being long’ out of practice, will ‘‘rub 
up’’ their ideas and astonish not only them- 


selves, but their friends. If farmers desire to 
keep their daughters at home, are pleased that 
they join hands with their neighbors’ sons, 
**settling down’’ for life near the cid home in- 
stead of rushing to cities seeking clerkships 
and various other occupations at starvation 
wages amid temptations innumerable, let them 
see to it that they have an all-around cultiva- 
tion. Let them know that pleasures and good 
times may be had outside of cities and that 
they may go hand in hand with work. 





Concerning Women’s Exchanges.—Mrs George 
K: In New York state you will find ex- 
changes at 46 North Pearl street, Albany; 122 
Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn; 298 Main street, 
Buffalo; 66 Fourth avenue, Mount Vernon; 
329 Fifth avenue, 40 West 125th street, 628 


Madison avenue, 12 East 30th street, New 
York city; 510 Powers’ building, Rochester; 
43 Fourth street, Troy; 240 Genesee street, 


Utica.——Mrs E. M.: Yes, fretwork and all 
sorts of wood carving are sold at an exchange. 
Mrs W. P. H.: There is an exchange at 331 
N Charles street, Baltimore, Md, and it is 
the only one in the state. Its fee is $2 a 
year and a commission of 10 per cent is 
charged on all sales. Mary W. W.: Why 
not send some of your eanned fruit and pies 
or cake to the exchange at Lancaster, Pa’ It 
is situated at 118 1-2 East King street. The 
fee required there is only 50c, and it does a 
good business. ——Miss F. E. M.: The ex- 
changes in New Jersey are situated at Eliza- 
beth, Englewood, Morristown, Newark, New 
Brunswick and Plainfield.——Ora H.: There 
is a good exchange at 184 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, O, while others in your state are at 
Cleveland, Columbus and Chillicothe. 
caused 

“When I was a young man,’’said Candidate 
Campbell to one of his Ohio audiences the 
other night, ‘‘I was a republican, but I mar- 
ried a democratic girl, and you see the result.’ 
“Yes, baldheaded,’’ said the small boy in the 
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Why do Women have the Blues more 
than Men? 














[SrRctaAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 

Are not women naturally as light- 
hearted, brave, and hopeful as men ? 

Yes ; but woman’s organism is dif- 
ferent from inan’s. 

Women in per- 
fect or good health 
are rarely victims 
of this symptom. 

Women nearly 

monopolize the 
blues, because their 
» peculiar ailments 
4 promote them. 

When the female 
organs fail to per- 
form their func- 

tions properly, 

when the dreaded 
female complaints 
appear, there is 
shownnervousness, 
sleeplessness, faint- 
ness, backache, 
headache, bearing- 
down pains, etc., 
causing the dreaded 
**let-me-alone”’ and 
*“all-gone” feel- 
+s ad ngs. 

When the woman does not understand 
what the matter is, and her doctor can 
not or will not tell her, she grows morose 
and melancholy; that’s the blues. 

Mrs. Newton Cobb, of Manchester, O., 
says: “Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, will correct all this trouble. 
i cannot praise it enough. I am pleased 
to tell every one that it cured me; and if 
it will cyre me, why not others? I am 
sure my case was severeenough.”’ It will. 

Get it of your druggist at once, 
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HERE’S A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I have worked hara all my life and never had a streak of 
good luck till the past year, and I think my experience 
may be beneficial to many others. I have cleared more 
than $20 a day for over a year selling Climax Dish Wash- 
ers, and ( think any man or woman can do as well as [ 
have if they o ly WILL, a> [had no experience. It dou’t 
take iong to get rich clearing £20 a day. Every family 
wants a Dish Washer, and you can sell them at home; no 
canvassing. Thatis why a lady can doas well as a man. 
I put a notice in the papers, and people send after the 
Washers. The Climax is far superior to any other Dish 
Washer. Everybody knows of the Climax now. For par- 
ticulars address the Climax Mfg. Co., |2 Starr ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and they will start you in business, if you will 
only push. A READER. 


Like a permanent posi- 
tion and $150 month- 
ly, it su write us at once. 


We will send you full particulars Free, or a valuable 
sample of our goodsin &terling Silwer upon receipt 
of Five Two cent stamps for postage, etc. Address 

Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 








The Lungs and Their Diseases. 


We commence to-day the publication of a series 
of extracts from the lectures of the venerable 
specialist in lung complaints, Dr Robert Hunter 
of this city. They will be continued from week 
to week and embody everything of interest and 
important for the public to know regarding the 
lungs and their diseases. - 


No 1. 


Now that we have the means of curing the 
lungs with certainty, in most cases, if only ap- 
plied in time, it becomes of the utmost impor- 
tance that the people know what are the diseases 
which affect our breathing organs—how they 
arise ; in what way they lead to consumption; how 
consumption can be prevented and the principles 
which govern its curative treatment. The diseases 
which affect our breathing are: Catarrh of the 
Head and Throat, Influenza and La Grippe, Laryn- 
gitis, Bronchitis, Asthma, Pneumonia, and Tuber- 
culosis or Consumption. 

All of these, except consumption, are caused di- 
rectly by congestion or engorgement of the air 
passages and lungs. Cold is the most common 
cause of Such congestion, but it may arise 
from breathing an atmosphere charged with dust 
or with gases which irritate the mucous mem- 
brane of the air passages. When the external sur- 
face of the body is chilled the blood is driven to 
the internal surfaces; this rush of blood to a part 
produces what is known by the term congestion. 
Unless it be quickly relieved the blood lingers and 
stagnates in the capillaries, causing first irrita- 
tion and ending in w¢flammation. The part which 
becomes the most inflamed determines the name 
of the disease. If it be the head and throat it is 
called Catarrh or Influenza. If the toptof the wind- 
pipe, it becomes Laryngitis or Croup; if the air 
tubes of the lungs, we call it Bronchitis or Asthma, 
according to the form it takes; and when it in- 
volves not only the lining of the tubes but the 
whole tissue entering into the formation of the 
lung, it becomes Pneumonia. All of these dis- 
eases occur in an acute form and may end fatally 
in a few days or weeks. The deaths from acute 
Pneumonia and Bronchitis number many thou- 
sands each year in this city alone. Most of such 
attacks, however, lose their acute character and 
continue in a chronic form in which, if the pa- 
tient’s vitality be great, they may linger for 
months or years before ending in Consumption, 
which is the natural and almost inevitable end- 
ing of all chronic inflammations of the air pas- 
sages and lungs. 

The first effect of chronic inflammation of the 
mucous lining of the nose, throat, and bronchial 
tubes is to alter the natural mucous secretions, 
producing at first a thick tenacious phlegm which 
clogs the tubes and diminishes the freedom of 
breathing. 

As the inflammation becomes more inveterate 
it abrades and destroys the epithelium, producing 
ulcerations, after which the matter expectorated 
changes to a mixture of mucus and pus combined. 

All this occurs and continues for a longer or 
shorter period, attended by cough, and expectora- 
tion, often by hectic fever and night sweats and 
oceasionally by spittings of blood and loss of flesh 
and strength before the setting in of Consumption. 

In ney next I will explain what Consumption 
is and how it engrafts itself upon the chronic dis- 
eased surfaces of the lungs. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M D, 
117 West 45th street, N Y. 

Note.—Dr Hunter’s discoveries and treatment 
are fully explained in a pamphlet which can_ be 
obtained free by addressing him. 
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